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Meeting of the 
Art-Union of London. 


EFORE the hour ap- 
pointed for the meeting 
of this association on 
Tuesday last, for the 
reception of the annual 
report and the distribu- 
tion of the funds sub- 
scribed for the purchase 
of works of art, the 
new Adelphi Theatre 
was well filled with an 
elegant and attentive 
audience, and the stage 
almost inconveniently 
so. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the council pre- 
sent were Mr. Antrobus, 
F.8.A.; Mr. Bennoch, 
F.§8.A.; Mr. Butter. 
worth, F.S.A.; Sir 
Thos. Gabriel, bart. ; 
Mr. Chas. Hill, F.S.A.; Mr. R. Hudson, F.B.8. ; 
Mr. Chas. Mayhew; Mr. L. Pocock, F.8.A.; 
Mr. Zouch Troughton; Professor Westmacott, 

BR.A.; and others; and amongst the visitors 
were Mr. W. HE. Frost, A.R.A.; Mr. Maclise, 
R.A.; Mr. Jas. Fahey, and other well-known 
artists. In the absence from Hngland of the 
president, Lord Houghton,— 

Professor Westmacott was called to the chair, 
and having explained the circumstances under 
which he took it,— 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., read the following 


REPORT. 


The Council are glad to beable to. commence the thirty- 
second annual Report of the proceedings of the Art-Union 
of London with an announcement of its continued pro- 
sperity. The subscriptions for the present year amount 
to the sum of 13,6127. 148..6d. The engraving to which each 
subscriber is entitled, ‘‘ The Play Scene in Hamlet” (after 
Maclise), has been received on all sides with the greatest 
Spprobation, and the periodical press have echoed the 
good opinion of the public. It could scarcely be other- 
wise, cost of such a print under py circum- 
stances would be at least two gui and a large part 
ofeach subscriber's guinea will nevertheless come back 
b= body of members in the shape of prizes. 

arious other engravings of great importance are in 
a ong as the members of the Society already know; 
4 in addition to these Mr. W. Holl, who engraved the 
errymaking,” been commissioned to produce a 
Ay his best mauape after the picture ‘“‘ Rebekah,” by 
Mr. Vincent Brooks bas made for the Society a chromo- 
aph from a charming picture by Mr. Birket Foster, 
The Kite ;”” examples of which, framed, will form 

sas the present distribution. 
dina Council have in hand for next year copy in 
a Ce lithography of Mulready’s well-known picture 
ti oosing the Wedding Gown,”— one of the most attrac. 
ive ——— in the South Kensington Museum. ‘‘ I had 
ef Ving y take 2 year,” mays Goldsmith’s immortal 
stoma of Wakefield,” “ before I began to think seriously 
» and chose my wife as she did her wedding 
surface, but such qualities as 


founded. Mulreaay’s Sheercotion the picture is 





< depend so greatl Lo 
Pa agg mane: that they are peculiar sulted be. produc. 
. —- lithography. If artistic feeling and 


a very satisfactory Tech mais 2 such a work, 
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| exhi ‘to the public in the South Ay ‘ : Paul’s to our com- 
- will then ‘be for a monument in St. 

in the course of next month, and the decision hear oh ing Dako of Wellington, anda et oven the 





let” plate, reports, almanacks, exhi- 
bition, and reserve of 24 per cent. ... £5,155 11 9 
Agents’ commission, rent, salaries, 





postage, KC. ........c.eceeees 2,232 2 9 
Amount to be expended in pictares, 
brouzes, parian, &C......cvrsseseessrees 6,225 0 0 



































20 Medallion Bronze Inkstands. 
100 Statuettes, ‘‘ The Wood-nymph.” 


cott, R.A. 


received by every member. 
prizes will be allotted by numbers drawn from the wheel, 


drawing of these would occupy more time than the busi- 
ness of the theatre would allow, the drawing will take 
place at the office to-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock, 


attend. 


Institution, which was founded in 1806, 
exist, is felt to be unsatisfacto 
has:done good service, as well im bri 

public together, and by the rewards 
men, as in its periodical gatherings, and exhibitions 
the fine works of the old masters which are ‘seatte 
over the kingdom, and are not ot 
the art-loving 
statement of 

portunity to assist in preventing its-disap 


g artists and the 


present generation cannot afford to give up the study of 
them. ri moderate acquaintance with i wondrous 
masterpieces of former times, should teach us humility. 
How is it that the works of Raffaello and Leonardo 


And who could estimate debt that humanity owes 


inquiry worth making,—and at some:cost, too 
t has been contended egain and — 

eens eee rem and at a time 

that aslavish copying, alone, of Nature (the power of draw- 

ing having once bean uired) is not the course that will 


ideal: it seta forth the ides of the producer, the mind of 


o a oe represen 
ments and feelings of the human mind ere the su 
the artist must 
arg that will move, enthral, and 
Following the course adopted at intervals on previo 
occasions, and which assisted in bringing be 

c, early in their several careers, Mr. F. R. Pickers- 
ohn Tenniel, Mr. W. Cave Thomes, Miss Pistrucei, Mr. 

Hancock, Mr. H. H. Armstead,. Mr, W. Calder 
. The 
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announced, 








With reference'to a previous set of illustrations issued | 


the Ri . 

Mayor of London, Mr, Hawkins was a member of the | Houss, by the then Gabriel, an 

first council of the Society, and gave constant and valuable | incident that should scarcely unrecorded. In - 
ike Art-Union of London, 


the beauti 
savage would prefer a decorated and well-pro 
or instrument to a rough, 
true in that class of man 
it with reference to all those 
er! Jose a a of sertnen of the day incident on the 
Vv wi ev. 
Total £13,613 14 6 Soredepeud upon it that if'we wished to avoid seeing our- 


The amount available for the purchase of works of art | sélves altoge 
from the public galleries by the prizeholders themselves | articles in which anything like taste could be introduced, 


250 Chromos, “The Kite.” ie 
30 Silver Medals, commemorative of Bir R, Westma-'| 5.4 over the kingdom, in every colony, wherever, in- 


a 
There will therefore be, with the parian busts, given to | inC 
all who have subscribed for ten years consecutively with- | land, or the gold diggin Australia, the 


out gaining a prize, 758 prizes, in addition to theengraving | @ colleague en in the 
Danie remy mente ; . Tt was surely no small thing thus to haves 


ead over 
On the plan followed on other occasions, the smaller | world an associated brotherhood interested In the progress 
of the arts that ennoble and refine. Looking roun 


in the same manner as the picture prizes; but as the | hall inwhich they were assembled, the r said, he 
reminded of'a member of their council, the late City archi- 


ah through whose endeavours mainly the corporation 


The reserved fund now amounts to £14,478, call in 1 
One of the galleries from which prizeholders have been | there was not a single picture in that r 
allowed to seleet—that of ‘‘The British Institution for | the richest city in the-world. He hoped’he might not be 


i 

red | French at 

to be'seen; and | there are galleries of art to which the public have free 

blic had a right to-expect an authoritative | access: it is surely not creditable to us,—it is not wise, 

position of the Institution, amd the op- | even commercially, that, with the exception of those in 
the three oi. no such collections are to be found in 


pearance, 
The painters of past time are still ‘‘ masters,’ and the | England. 
E ; mined some time ago to erect a building and da 


blic meg d of works of aft. An examindtion was 
Ss of ‘the 


were 
Vinci i hed. still u le P | of commercial depression 
inci remain unapproac a napproachab ial ep a0 


DS orc apt gg is Fad pay te: this time Lepr Spohn abe go 2 
t developing similar powers 1s an | prietion to such a some part immense 
oy woth maling. ent : Pivenves of Liverpool will be ® most profitable, impor 


needed, Corporation o 
aeaee on the erection of a new Town-hall at the cost of more 


than 
t artists, really great work of art is | ferent s 
1 it Sets fort : Prod well tis | promise Oe ct in belting of 
after the as as r a 

to be ted. The senti- | The See of a hope that 
ee | ions oar ast bo deweuen 
with who would leave behi ornment, away. 
xthral, influence human abject for ion that, sculpture to a 


pabli scarcely be sai 
ill, B.A, r. Henry Selous, Sir J. Noel Paton, Mr. | this fine site, Jugteed. of three separate 
i ree 


R.A., and other artists now well known, the Council in | to an existing ), @ no 
a + atin fitly the wants of the various bodies that 


TT 
Mr. Leonard Wyon has for the | to the members, ‘‘The Ancient i Council 
Society dies for a medal of the late Sir a, ve assented to the request of a photog: per- 
eo sculptor, impressions be pacemaries ute La pe from those uae 
occasion. , rs owning magic’ lantern a reading o 
Mr, W. F. Woodington, one to Tus stn dom various 
model the bas-reliefs on the base of the Nelson mn, heater weomet oil's ' a fear heen this is 


+, | which made its capabilities 


of last year your Council, as re - 
wae conestilined at the Mansion 


rd Mayor, Sir 


as a toast the success of 


The Hight How 1. "Monsell, and Peter Graham, Lord Mi: 
ig! . T. Mo 'e C) ayor dwelt effectively on the part thet 
have been elected members of the council in pines ae been played w the gy in misineting 40 the gratifica- 
Philip Hardwick, esq., R.A., and Chas, Leaf, esq., who |tion and advantage of the community,—in in: 
retire in accordance with our pages taste, and aiding artists. By brin within the reach o: 
The following is an outline of the receipts and expendi- | all classes choice specimens of art, thus e 
ture, public with things of beauty, it"had helped the of 
A detailed account, duly audited, will be printed here- | the appetite for them by the things it fed on. ever the 
ae {ls tims ior noting tie sautitaiell: COME eaDkivea ibe 
ae r 2 tain en . TY 
Amount of subseriptions............00.+-+0+ £13,612 14 6 mation, to keep ont pi smong the man aie 
r hat tries o work a thoroug n. 
Cost of engraving end printing “ Ham- of the ein all that belongs to the arts. A love for 


was innate in human nature, and the rudest 
ioned tool 
article ; but, if this were 
, how much more so was 
productions of every classte- 


country. We might there- 


r distanced in the manufacturing of all 


will be divided in the following manner :— and left as the manufacturers of only coarser works, we 
26 wos ab £10 each. must ne, a all that tends to improve and the 

= ” Oeeeteccsce soeereteosese eeeceseee 5 ” One of the Honorary Secretaries, in to the Lord 
Be: 25 ” Mayor, referred to the eventful career 0: Soci , and 

12 Py OPeeeedereceeseseees 9° claimed that when the history of the ° art in 

7 a bas ogee this country should be fi written, it would be found 

» 2 “0” that the Association had played no unimportant part. 

8 ” teveccseeceese sseveceveeee eeeeees 45 ” The carly progression of it was remarkable. When Mr. 
 Riwe 50 Henry ~ ety Mr. Lewis Pocock, Mr. Bond Cabbell, 
ie ¢ Pied and himself, the only four of the founders remaining in 

8 af Ceteereees aereees Aeeteeveses eseee 5 2 the Seen. ar banc a ae table ina — =. 

first to organize it t hardly expected such a resal: 
- % Ago ws as had followed, Scarcely able to obtain a subscription of 

1 week “ Geereheereeeeeseetesevesseseeceee 200 ”» 5002. in the first year, it soon became 1,0007., then ,0007., 
Soegeeerecs est BR et Me eons ” 5,0002,, 12,0002,, 14,0007., and so mounted to neatly 
There will also be distributed,— 18,0004,, after which it subsided to a comparative! steady 
2 Bronze fie elon Clg Se ee 


sum, with the exception of the nece expenses for 
rent, printing, ont 0 forth, had been 2 


levoted to the 
ment of artists, and the dissemination of works of 
eed, ° 2 = Xe women were ‘to be - whi a 
hina, a, Ba Rassia, Turk ‘ow Zea- 

wag, f Art-Union liad 
ation of works of att. 


the 
the 
was 


ad been .led to aid nobly the sculptors of the a by 


when any members desirous of b resent are invited to ing the niches of that apartment with their works. It was 
y cing P ae a ration would be led to 


ed that before long the co: 
the-aid of the wistertart, pamt . Strange to say, 


ansion House of 


rtinent formentioning it: at any rate, it was a 


Promoting the Fine Arts”—is no longer open. The | thoughtim 
casual intimation that has reached the public, that this | fact not to be proudof, andought to be remembered, For 
has ceased to | many years.the reports of the Art-Union have — the 


. The British Institution | desirability of placing works of art on the walls of public 


o Ae and where they might delight, ape to, 
m Hf a works of art 


mee 
wed on rising | and influence the multitude. Public galleries of 


in our seein towns were greatly needed. In most 
wns, Rouen, Caen, Lyons, Lille, Bordeaux, 


l, prompted by a right spir 


best galleries at home and —— and plahs 
appears, however, that on the 

the development of this .ex- 

foratime. It 
The appro- 


hid ‘5 

ester have recently determined 
quarter of a million of money, and, assisted at dif- 
t tages of the selection by the advice of two mem- 
on @ design which 

e and of 

ll be sulisted foe ite 


It is a au 


considerable extent is to be introduced in the external 
adornment of the new ‘building 


‘for the University of 


Fe 

2 
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September last invited a competition in d 

of 200 guineas, with «farther sum of 100 gulnen, if pro: more 

duction of high character were ted, was offered | are to’be lodged 

for a series of drawings, illustrating some poetical or his- The Embankment now 

torical work of a British author, or events in British | not'm affords good opportunity Page 
3 series selected for the premium to become of high sculpture, demands it. Let 

the absolute of the Art-Union, with our artiste, rag woe mon fos ta, 

In se -five sets of drawingshave been ved, | Statues have recen' set up estminster 1 

sev of shes, being: works <5 gee See. —— and there seems vo De® elsewhere to. employ 

Committee of Privy Council ——— yo te ah a M 
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authorities or with the artist who is commissioned to pro- 
duce the work? It is time that a specific answer to this 
was demanded and obtained. : 

iews long urged by your Council are now widely 

. Statesmen, churchmen, manufacturers, artisans, 

are alike crying out for increased efforts to raise the ap- 

preciation of beauty, and insisting, as for the masses of the 

le, that thereis a direct tendency moral good 

psy dies religious good in pte ay | as against the 

lower and more directly sensual g of our composite 
nature, those higher faculties which God has given to us. 

Improved teaching and greatly-enlarged opportunities 
of seeing and studying works of art are the chief things 
ealled for. The selected artisans who, under the auspices 
of the of Arts, visited last year the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, speak oo geyg: Lo ga pore vor Sees advan- 
tages long mch workmen ving eas 

to , cllsetions of artistic productions, and ph 
their anxious desire for the establishment of museums in 
parts of the country. One of the reporters 

writes thus ably on the subject :— 

**In the streets of Paris objects of art in some form or 
other are ever present to the eye. Statues, fountains of 
vee, ont public buildings with sculptured 
ts. ile the ordinary street architecture is 
of an ornate character, presenting artistic features of a 
bag high order, turn where you you are beset by art, 
and from it there is no escape. The study of art in such 
@ place must of necessity commence at a . But 
don and many of our manufacturing towns the case 
is wholly different : in these places the influence of art is 
scarcely felt, the majority of the public buildings serve 
ratheras examples of what to avoid than as stimulants of the 
geen taste; and artistic inspiration, whilst surrounded 

y so much ugliness, is utter! impossibl . With such an 
aspect as London and other of our cities present, it is vain 
to 7? much advancement in the general appreciation 
of art: it is hoping against hope, for it is onl: ty external 
works that the public can be reached and educated into 
becoming the patrons of that art which it is the object of 
our schools of design to develop; the encouragement of 
the latter without the former is folly, and must end in 
dizeppointment. 

It is satisfactory to find that by the efforts of individuals 
and with the aid of the Government, a museum is about 
to be formed at Bethnal Green for the East of London, 
where, up to this time, little but stern necessity has been 
administered to, In s an important Exhibition of 
Works of Art is about to be opened in a costly building 
ony ist now finished,—the new infirmary for that town. 

will include fine works by the old masters (drawings 
as well as paintings), a gallery devoted to the productions 
of modern foreign artists, a remarkable selection of illu- 
minated MS8S., and a museum of ornamental art, wherein 
the works of the Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Medieval, 
and ce periods will be set forth so as to give a 
striking view of the progress and vicissitudes of the 
various branches of ornamental art up to the close of the 
en century. 
tions of this kind educate the eye, and, throngh 
the eye, the hand of the workman, and beyond that assist 
greatly in forming public taste, on which depend the 
for artistic skill and its proper direction. A 
natural right appreciation of works of art,—the 
: eereneen (ond the production o any a is ae 
purpose o: given by nature to very few ;—the 
to produce that beauty to fewer shane and 
one. These are the exceptions, the geniuses; and it 
is not for these, the heaven-endowed units, but for the 
thousands who, without cultivation of the faculties they 
possess, would be unable to perceive it, that schools of 
art, museums, Art-Unions, and other means of enlighten- 
ment, are needed. Genius may find its own way, and 
exhibit itself, A modern writer may be right when he 


Hl 


Talk not of genius baffled ; 
Genius is master of man: 
Genius does what it must ; 
Talent does what it can.” 


But, that talent may have fair play, and that the scope of 
its “‘can” may be enlarged, the means of development 
must be pore wig eh yo in —_ by sri of 
property by will might often, out injustice to 
contribute to the public pleasure and public 
a ve of our native place is largely entertained 
and talked of, How few show the love by adorning the 
place hed while leaving tens of thousands, often to those 
ne 


Fe 


not want them, ever think of setting by even a fe 
undreds for a mural painting in the A chy or m4 
mya pec or public recreation- 


marble ip in the 
. — e quality, and so prompting 


gue mouring some nob 
ite attainment. 

The recent gift by a well-known water-colour artist, 
Mr, Absolon, of a dozen large pictures for the adornment 
of one of the sick-wards of Guy’s Hospital, deserves to 

dely known. Thousands of the suffering occupauts 
of the ward, it may be anticipated, will be interested and 
them. Let us hope, not merely that the 
example ee be Powed by other artists (and artists have 
never been d-hand in such works when the oppor- 
tunity arose), bat that the Eng oc of public buildings 
Fagey Agel be led to consider how they may best bring 
art the adornment of such 3 art open to all; 
that will it and elevate, If the actualities of life 
as they are to hundreds of thousands, dar 
mean; if multitudes exclaim or feel,— 


We are alive in this close world, 
And want more room,” — 


the arts that have the power to lead us to the shadowy 
confines which divide the real from the unreal, open a 
oeees Ane provide wings Sir the mind to wider 

= Groraz Gopwin 
Lzwis Pocock, . } Hon. Secs, 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 


described the purposes of the Associa- 
strongly those who were about to 


ffs 


R 


k, narrow, 


: 


of art was not intuitive: it 


FS 


prizes to use the greatest care in doing | F. J 
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gave every one the means, and the sp 
abroad of fine engravings, tended to foster a taste 
for art. He thought the country must acknow- 
ledge a debt of gratitude to the Art-Union for 
the benefits it had conferred in that direction. 
The Chairman spoke at some length of the igno- 
rance of art that prevails even in high places, 
and the want of instruction in it at the Universi- 
ties. In concluding his address, he said he 
thought it well worthy of mention that nota 
single member of the governing body of the 
Society received a sixpence in the way of pay- 
ment for his exertions in promoting the interests 
of the Art-Union. 

Sir Thomas Gabriel seconded the resolution, 
and observed that he thought the constitution of 
the society would be injured by & system which 
enabled the council or a committee to choose 
works of art for the prizeholders, instead of 
allowing them to select for themselves. The 
mode was working well, and in all ranks art 
was much more thought about and spoken about 
than was the case some years ago. It should be 
always remembered that in the Art-Union all 
gained. Each had an engraving or book worth 
more than the guinea subscribed, and besides 
that the chance of obtaining one of the more 
costly works of art yich the surplus funds 
enabled them to buy. 

Mr. Charles Mayhew moved # warm vote of 
thanks to the Honorary Secretaries for their 
long-continued labours, which was seconded 


Mr Butterworth, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Godwin, in acknowledging the warmth 
with which the motion had been responded to, 
said it was the last time he should see them in 
his present capacity. He had worked for the 
Art-Union and the object it had in view two- 


thirds of his life with all his heart; but he felt | p 


forced now to give up this duty. He had worked, 
as the Chairman had said, without fee, but not 
without reward, the reward which was found in 
the belief that good had been done. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock, in the course of returning 
thanks, said he, too, had sometimes reflected on 
the necessity of resigning his office; but he 
would not then state more on the subject. 

On the motion of Mr. Bennoch, seconded by 
Mr. Pocock, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Benjamin Webster for egain granting the use of 
his theatre, and to Mr. John Kinloch, the 
treasurer of the theatre, for his active co- 
operation. 

The ballot was then proceeded with, the 


prizes being drawn by Miss Rich and Miss/ Gq 


Verity (Wealth and Truth). The following is 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PRIZEHOLDERS, 


2007.—Bees, 8. G., Bristol. 

1501.—Hunter, R., Upper Holloway; Must, T., Port- 
land, Victoria, 

1001. Brown, T., South Carlton; Dolman, Mrs. H., 
Greenwich; Shand, A., Liverpool. 

75l.—Barrett, G. Wintershall; Farmer, G., Colchester ; 
Garrard, A., Whitehall-place; Perry, J., Stratford; 
Stephensen, H. P., 15, Abingdon-street, 

60l.—Bright, E., Brighton; Green, Samuel, Kentish 
Town; Hawker, W. C., Islington ; Lockhart, L., Lough- 
penne a Mackenzie, C., Edinburgh; Scott, G., 


601.—Barber, 8., Old Ford; Cottrell, J. M., Brixton; 
Edwards, G. C., Mincing-lane; Godwin, H., 11, Pelham. 
crescent; M‘Donald, A. C., Geelong; Matthew, J., 
Dundee ; Michaelson, E. P., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Valentine, J., Walworth. 

45/.—Bruse, W., Mount Brian, South Australia; Groom, 
D., Plymouth ; Huffton, R., Birmingham; Hughes, W. 
H., Chapel-street; Luer, C., Arundel-wharf ; Shelston, 


Miss L. B., Wraysbury. 
401.—Baker, W. G., Pietermaritzburg; Bell, M. P., 
Glasgow; Bennett, Melbourne ; ra on, W., jun., 


Ww. 
— Edwards, Ww. x Bangalore; Harris, Miss F., 
Alexandria; Hills, E., Cranbrook ; Lawrence, Mrs., 
Camberwell ; Thornton, Dr., Dewsbury ; Turtle, E., Ryde. 
351.—Bouchart, J., Adelaide; Clark, H. F., Great 
Weste wy Hudson — Brigham ; Joyce & Son, 
Water-lane ; Malcolmson, T., Clonmel; Miller, Listitenant: 
Colonel, Ashton; Robertson, J. H., Glasgow; Thornton. 
E. M., Brook-street ; Tomlinson, ¥. % ington ; 
Tindal, T. W., Esher; Windle, R., Bank of England; 
Weto 8 Be Lenk Canada; the Dean 
.—C. O. ondon, la; the of Chichester ; 
Fraser, J., Nelson, New Zealand; Gillingham, A’ 
G., Clapton; Hood, P., Montreal; Jeffrey, W., 
Great Russell-street ; Moses, Mrs., r-place ; Muzio, 
J.,sen.. Highbury-grove; Silva, Campos, Oporto; Skinner, 
cf aga ; Summers, Matt,, Redhill ; Vacher, H. P., 
on. 
25l.—Albury, J. G., Melbourne; Astwood, —Hamilton; 
Bayliss, Mre,, Croydon; Cameron, H. F., ong; 
Clatton, W., Bungey 3 eee as et Divers, 
se 3; Don, R., Brou erry; Flint, R. 
W., Canterbury; Gearing, Ann chisde, Weebin HL, 
Wilson-street ; Pon n, ine. m; Robjohns, W., 
Tavistock ; had ig # roe phe 9 
— er, J., Basinghall-street ; Fraser, W. F. 
Smith & Elder; Griffiths, W. T., Merth ea 
Nag emt mek Lindley, Mrs., Hyde; icholson, W., 
_~ Sunderland; Sparrow, Rev. W. C., Ludlow; Sutton, 
sia Morus pe Lovee si ihoes 7. Mectagr cima? 
° mas A . i 
J., Cheltenham, : dpe Se 
Entitled to select a Work of Art of the value of 161,.— 








Barrett, H. P., Hobart-town ; Bolton, R. B., 
Walden; Greatbach, W., Adderley-green ; Houher, 0. 


Islin ; Hill . M., Stanhope-terrace ; 

3. 0 Ht Oddbarbourtne; Joathigt A. Vode 
street; Nicholson, H., Horncastle ; Nottidge, ©., 
on, Streatham; Phillips, T., Regent-circus ; Pidgeon, ¢ 
Heating: Rowbottam, J., G.N.R.; Sanders, Jas., 
ve ; 


ao 


= 
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Bro) 
treet, J., Christ Chars Btocker, Miss, Rath; 
ownsend, J., 6, Upper oe : 
ruth, South ‘Anmwalies White, A. B., Geelong ; Week 
son, W., Skipton; Wilson, A., Dundee. 

Entitied each to select a Work of Art of the value of 
101.—Alcock, 8., jun., Sunderland; Arrathune, H., Ban. 
ver a ; Baker, E., Broomhill; Barnes, T. J., Beckenham; 

ayliss, R., Croydon; Boothby, C. E., Burton-on-Trent; 
Drewett, W., Borough; Edmonds, G. H., Fitzroy-road; 
Faulconer, Robert, Belsize Park; Hall, B., South 
Adelaide; Handley, J., Great Northern Railway ; Ingram, 
W. J., Manchester; Jenner, Capt., Cardiff; Lingard, 
R. B. M., Manchester ; Matthew, James, 20, Mornington 
crescent; Oakden, R., Goudhurst; Prosser, H., 
Australia; Raper, G. W., 92, London-wall; Ray 
J. R., Snaresbrook; Ricketts, Mrs. F., Shopland; 
Sharpe, J., Maidstone; Thomas, J., South Australia, 

Entitled each to a Copy in bronze of the ‘* Nelson” 
Column.—Baker, Miss, Mark-lane ; Barber, G., Hardwick; 
Bosisto, G. N., St. Columb; Bugbird, F., Enfield; 
Caunter, H., Liskeard; Clarke, C., Sawbrid worth ; 
Cockburn, W., Kensington; Collings, J. J., Norbiton; 
Cooper, Major, Dunstable; Demper, A., Mildmay-park; 

Temple ; Field, W,, 
bert, W,, 





Evill, H., Streatham; Farries, J., 
Bradford; Goodall, J. C., Camden-road; Hib 
Sheffield; Hinds, G., Goudhurst; Hodge, G., Kentish. 
town; Lloyd, T., Addiscombe; Nichols Ww. Holbeck ; 
Phillips, G., jun., Uxbridge ; Sollitt, G., Strood ; Spencer, 
Captain, East Smithfield; Webb E., Ayesford; 
Wilson, J., Kennington-park ; Wood, Mrs., Newport. 
Entitled each to a Bronze Medallion Inkstand.—Bass, 
Mrs., Burton; Booth, W., Manchester; Binnin 
Mrs., Driffield; Calvert, T., Islington; Crocker, W. H., 
Bideford ; De Smidt, Cape Town; Espent, W. B, 
Jamaica; Jackson, Rev. 8., Cambridge: Jones, H., Do 
lais; Jones, W. J. M., Montreal; Mackenzie, A., Elgin; 
Mackechnie, A., Sydney; Masters, M., New Kent-road 
Penny, J. 8., St. John’s-wood; Robertson, W., Hackney 
Smith, C. D., Glasgow; Thompgon, H., Trump-street 
Ward, W., Cushion-court ; Weller, —, Hackney-road 
Woods, J. Newmarket. i 
Entitled each to a parian statuette, ‘‘ 4 Woodnymph.”— 
Adams, F. B., Croydon; Andrews, T. G., Bradford; 
Arbuthnott, Captain, Bangalore; Bagster, W. H., 29, 
Lupus-street, 8.W.; Baker, C., Melbourne; Ball, Jy 
ugeley; Barnett, J. ., Woolwich; Bastin, H., 10, Lovel- 
road, s; Beer, Mrs., Southampton; Benson, Sir J, 
Montenotte, Cork; Blackman, B., reenwich ; Booth, E,, 
Barnsley ; Bowen, H., Cardiff; Boudry, G., Twickenham; 
Bowring, E. A., Westbourne-terrace; Brockwell, Dr, 
Whitehaven; Brown, Miss, Cirencester; Bloomer, B., 
jun., Pelsall, near Walsall; Caven, Su Alexandria ; 
Cathrow, J., Margate; Chantry, Lady, oe 
Cox, J., Old Kent-road ; Coxhead, J., 47, Russell-s ae 
Cruickshank, W. J., Yokohama; Cussen, R., Nor 
Adelaide; Datson, W., Moonta Mines, South Australia: 
Davies, D., Adelaide, South Australia; Day, W., Canter- 
bury, New Zealand; De Veber, B., St. John, North 
Britain; Dolfin, J. P., Mesyag, mer Downes, G., 
1, Huggin-lane; Drew, Mrs., Blackheath; Drews, 
G. A., Abingdon ; Riger, E. H., 2, Castle-street, 
Houndsditch ; Fane, W. D., Southwell, Nottinghamshire ; 
Fellows, W. H., 1st Life Guards; Fenn, E, ee 
shire-place ; Ferguson, W., Holloway ; Ferguson, +) YOrke 
town; Forsyth, A., Halifax, Nova Scotia; Fydwell, F., 
Brighton; Furness, C., Cadina; Glynne, Rev. H., Chester; 
ray, —, Bow; Green, G., Geelong; Gresham, G., 187, 
Kentish - town - road ; 3 


Hallett, F., Commercial - road ; 
Hannaford, B., Bristol; Hards, G., Chelsea; H Jy 


Northwich; Hayter, G. W., De Beauvoir-square ys 
wood, J. M., Canterbury; Heaton, Dr., Leak; Hedges, 
C., Newnham; Hindley, F., 134, Oxford-street ; Hinds, 


G., Goudhurst ; Home, W., Quebec; Ingleton, H., The 
Mount, Ventnor; King, 0., 19, Westbourne-grove ; King, 
W. H., Hackney; Kirk, Dr. Hedon, Hull; Lane, J. 
Moonta, South Australia; Layard, Capt., Windsor; 
Lewis, E., Wanganui; Loveridge, Capt, Tettenhall ; 
McGregor, G., Wanganui; Mason, Se, Kingston, 8.W.; 
Meredith, C., Merthyr ; Mitchell, A., Ballarat ; Moore, 
J., Greenwich ; Moody, C., Karinga; Morris, T., Ro » 
South Australia; Morris, Mrs., 7, Queen Anne-street ; 
Murrell, J., Port Elizabeth ; Oliver, Mrs., Twickenham ; 
Prichard, Dr., Northampton; Prophet, D., Melbourne 3 
Redhurst, —, Mount Pieasant, South Australia ; Rees, T., 
Carmarthen; Ritchie, C., Leytonstone ; Restorn, G., Glas- 
gow; Robertson, J., Edinburgh; Robertson, J., Constan- 
tinople ; pay, 4 H., 20, Stanhope-street; Secretan, t+ 
C., Royal Exchange; Shand, A., Liverpool; Sheard, 
Mrs., Highgate-road ; Smith, Rev. —, Aberdeen; Stone, 
J., Port Adelaide; Taylor, J., Stoke Newington; Turn- 
bull, A., jun., Portland Bay; Tatham, L. M., 16, Priory- 
road, Kilburn; Vincent, ol, H. T., Bath; Ward, Jus 
jun., Clapham ; Warren, J., Royston; Webb, W., Belfast, 

ictoria ; Webster, C., Kendall; Wilson, Capt., * Hen- 
rietta-street; Woodham, Capt., Wandsworth; Zomes, 
eare of Wallis, Cotton, & Co., Simla, ; 








THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE private view of this Society’s annual 


collection (the 18th), was held on Wednesday 


. | last, in the Conduit-street Galleries. The ex- 


ertions of the officials, assisted by some for- 
tuitous circumstances, have combined to make 
this exhibition a good one. We trust, therefore, 
that the public and profession will show their 
appreciation of thege exertions in catering for 
their benefit and pleasure. Many reasons might 
be advanced for its extra goodness. In the first 
place the presence in the collection of the prin- 
cipal drawings connected with the aA 
Barry-Pagin controversy, whilst that war or 
words is still raging, will draw many, both 

architects and others, to examine the . 
and form their own opinions upon the subject, 
Quite apart from their connexion with the dis- 
pute in question, the drawings are themselves 
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well worth careful study, as they show the 
Cirent me yo h which. the design 
passed before 

ced 


drawings were com- 


gg et the designs submitted for theultimate 
competition for the New Town-hall, Manchester, 
are, most of them, on the walls; amongst them 
the successful design of Mr. Waterhouse. Those 
of the profession who were not so fortunate as to 
gee the complete collection in the Rooms of the 
Corporation in Manchester, will be glad of this 
opportunity of observing the principal composi- 
tions. In addition to some of those submitted 
in the first competition for the same Town-hall, 
there are also many beautiful drawings by emi- 
nent French architects, which were to be seen 
at the late Paris Exhibition, and were highly 
spoken of at the time. They have been kindly 
lent for the present occasion. These drawings 
were brought over from Paris at the cost of the 
Society, and have to be returned to their owners, 
free of expense. 

A new phase in the existence of this Society is, 
that instead of being short of material where- 
with {to fill all the wall-space at its com- 
mand, they now exhibit about 100 designs 
more than on any other former occasion, while 
many have been rejected for want of hanging- 


room, , 
Valuing highly as we do drawings as proofs 
of artistic power, we yet heartily welcome the 
ce of numerous photographs showing por- 
tions of buildings, as they represent more faith- 
fally than any drawing can the result of the 
architect’s labour, and the manner in which the 
workman has succeeded in carrying out his 
intention. Photographs of this sort are also 
invaluable as representing the status of our art- 
workmen,—a class whose interest has ever been 
the care of the Builder. 

We again call upon the profession to make, 
without delay, such return for the disinterested- 
ness and energy of this Society as lies in their 
power. Let them enrol themselves as con- 
tributors; and for the future be more careful 
in supplying them with the best subjects at their 
command. Were these annual exhibitions dis- 
continued for a few years, architects would 
find how much they suffered by the suspension 
of the Society’s efforts, and be glad to have a 
renewal of their good offices at any price. It is, 
in short, the great arena in which the architect 
may try his strength with brother athletes, and 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that his place 
in the struggle will be assigned to him by judges. 
The drawings and photographs now on view in 
this Exhibition number about 700 or 800 separate 
subjects in some 450 frames. The series com- 
mences in the large room near the entrance, and 
aiter passing round the apartment is continued 
in the first or smaller room, and from thence to 
the screens, We will now approach the draw- 
ings, and examine them in consecutive order, 
referring, however, only to such as we consider 
deserving of special notice, either for their virtues 
or faults. Mr. John Croft exhibits some clever 
interior views of different parts of Westminster 

bey. The detail and perspective are well 
attended to, and the colouring (with the excep- 
tion of his peculiar weakness for grass-green 
tint on some portions of the building) is pleasing 
and harmonious, Mr, Edward T’Anson con- 
tributes six views of different buildings in Russia 
” parts of Germany; amongst them are a 
tower from Dantzic, with bulbous-headed cupola 
7 two stages; the St. Isaac Cathedral, St. 
Phi showing the central and clustering 
ed ® tower in the wall of the Kremlin, 
sige the town-hall, Breslau, and others. 
FS © sketches are outlined in ink, and slightly 
ined, Many drawings, by Mr. B. J. Talbert, are 
called ry the walls; one of them is No. 9, 
Hall, © tudy from the Roof of St. Mary’s 
pin ‘melee til 2 is ce water-colour drawing, 
c ; : 
rounding. urch spires and their sur- 
o. 6. “ View of the Ch: 
Antwerp,” and No. 12, “ cosy Sy aaa 
Notre Dame, Lambader, Brittany ” both b 
Mr. E. 8. Cole, are well worthy need 
In the first th . . examination. 
. 9 © view is taken from the gonth 
aisle of the nave, showing the junction of th 
chancel and south aisle with the choir and south 
transept. The whole ] ie 
pt. 4nhe whole length of the south aisle 
to chancel is given, with a portion of the Clear. 
Story and groining to chancel, the pert under 
that being occupied by the chance’ 
Screen, with its side altar, at which Mass is 
5 Las pera s The picture is finished on the 
hand one of circular 
the nave ans a iat emsched 


No. 5, “Interior view of 8S. Andrew’s Church, 
Ochsenfurth, Bavaria; and No. 10, “Sketch of 
Ancient Synagogue” at Worms, by Mr. H. W. 
Brewer, an engraving from which we have pub- 
lished, are for sale. The detail and architec. 
tural character are well preserved. No. 5 shows 
an apsidal end, with four lofty and narrow two- 
light windows ; then flamboyant traceried heads, 
finishing close up under the groining of the 
chancel roof, which springs from carved corbels. 
The side wall space is very bare for want of 
shafts or imposts, The chancel arch is of low 
pitch, and composed of nothing more than the 
continuation of the shallow pilaster of its 
joints, the whole having a very weak effect. The 
altarpiece is very lofty, and of the local phase of 
Renaissance. It is in three stages, and con- 
tains in the lowest compartments carvings in 
high relief, richly gilt, of the three crosses 
on Calvary, with figures of SS. Mary and 
John, in niches on either side. In the second 
state is the “ Resurrection;” and in the upper- 
most the “ Coronation of the Blessed Virgin.” 

No. 14, “ Exterior view of Manchester Cathe- 
dra],” by R. H. Bentham, from the south-east. 
Until within the last twenty years this build- 
ing was the old parish church, and is now one 
of the smallest cathedrals in England. The 
roof over the nave is coloured, with carved 
angels on the hammer beams, and with richly 
carved choir stalls, good examples of the period. 
The drawing shows the late restorations, and 
the new tower erected by Mr. Holden. 

No. 16. A window and part of a bay from the 
ruined Abbey at Kirkham, near York, by J. H. 
Leonard. The beauty of the rich mouldings, 
shafts, and caps of this graceful lancet-window 
are very well shown, and the colour of the 
stonework is pleasing and true. Nos. 18, 20, 
and 21 contain eight coloured sketches by the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, taken from buildings on the 
Continent, with the one exception of that at 
Peel, in the Isle of Man. Mr. Petit has a true 
eye for colour, and had he chosen art as his 
profession, would have achieved a good position 
amongst the fraternity. 

No. 24, “ View of the Great Temple of Edfon,” 
and No. 35, “ Capitals, drawn to a large scale, 
from the temple of Esneh,” both in Egypt, are 
by Mr. RB. Phené Spiers, who contributes many 
other valuable drawings to the collection. No. 
24 is a very bold and crisp drawing, slightly 
coloured, but well conveying the effect of 
solemn grandeur invariably connected with the 
best work ofthe Egyptians. No. 35 is very care- 
fully drawn and delicately coloured, and is alto- 
gether a valuable drawing. No. 28, “ Laborare 
est Orare,” by F. P. Cockerell. A masterly 
composition delicately treated. It is an old 
friend, and having been alluded to in a previous 
number of this journal, we will pass on to No. 33, 
“‘ Hotel de Ville and Church, Berque, near Dun- 
kirk,” by Ernest George; a valuable study, 
showing two very fine towers. Both the sketch- 
ing and colouring are spirited. No. 39. “ Com- 
petition Design for Church at Hemel Hemp- 
ated. Interior View,” by Mr. Henry Hall, marked 
“Palmam qui meruit ferat,” rather a dangerous 
motto, we think, to attach to this composi- 
tion. 

No. 40. With the exception of the perspective 
of some of the arches, this is a very careful and 
refined coloured drawing of the Interior (look- 
ing east) of 8. Charles Borromeo, Ogle-street, 
Marylebone, by Messrs. Wilson & Nicholl. The 
roof over the nave looks very bare, which rather 
damages the look of the drawing. 

No. 46. A pen and ink drawing of the Interior, 
looking east, of the Church of St. John, 
Torquay, Devon, now in course of erection, by 
Mr. G. E. Street, A.R.A. It is rather scratchy 
and confused in parts; but the general correct- 
ness of the perspective and accuracy of detail, 
in conjunction with the architectural merits of 
the composition, render it a very valuable addi- 
tion to the exhibition. The chancel is shown to 
be square on plan, having in the east gable a 
fine window of five lights, with an octagonally- 
treated wheel-light over the same. The roof is 
groined in three bays, and lighted by a clear- 
story reaching to the crown of the groining. 
On the south side are two arches, supported on 
clustered columns, and occupied by a metal 
screen, giving access to a south aisle. Three 
steps and a gate in the chancel-wall lead into 
the nave. On the north of this wall, and 
at the junction of the nave and chancel 
piers, is a circular stone pulpit, having a 
small arcade with circles over running round 
the whole. 





We shall continue our notice next week. 


ON BUILDINGS FOR EUROPEAN 
OCCUPATION IN TROPICAL CLIMATES, 
ESPECIALLY INDIA.* 


THERE exists nothing of a physical nature 
which causes such an entire revolution in our 
feelings and habits, in ourselves and in our sur- 
roundings, as the addition or withdrawal of a 
few degrees of heat. Even within the limits of 
our own temperate climate, we know no contrast 
so strong as that between a sweltering harvest 
heat, and the cold of a keen black frost,—the 
sunny life of a brilliant summer day, and the 
bound-up torpor of a deep winter snow-storm ; 
and when we carry our inquiries to the climates 
which lie at the extreme limits of human endur- 
ance, either of heat or cold, we find almost every 
condition of life reversed. The food, the dress, 
the dwellings, and the habits of the Esquimaux 
have hardly a single thing in common with those 
of the Hindoo, and both differ widely from our 
own. 

Many of the countries where the heat of the 
sun is far greater than in England, and especi- 
ally the East Indies, are so connected with us 
by commerce or colonization that, from time to 
time, English architects are called on to er 
buildings to be erected within their limits. Not 
fewer than eight Fellows of this Institute and 
four or five other architects practising here have 
been, within my own knowledge, lately called on 
to prepare designs for proposed buildings in 
Bombay. Two others, Messrs. Owen Jones and 
Digby Wyatt, have, within the same time, been 
called on to act as advisers respecting a large 
proposed building for the same city, the plans of 
which I had to prepare; and they, in that capa- 
city, rendered me cordial and most invaluable 
assistance, which I am happy to seize this oppor- 
tunity of publicly acknowledging. Some five or 
six English architects also are, or lately were, 
residing and practising in that one city,—facts 
which show that buildings for such countries as 
India may be fairly considered as not too remote 
from our own possible practice -to be treated 
here. If, then, the conditions of life in a tropi- 
cal climate are very far removed from those with 
which we are here conversant, it cannot but be 
that many differences will exist between the 
buildings with which we are familiar as suiting 
our climate and such buildings as will suit the 
tropics; and it will be our business to-night to 
consider a few of these differences. First we 
shall take note of some of the essential require- 
ments for European life in a tropical climate, 
such as that of India; afterwards we shall con- 
sider a few of the peculiarities which will affect 
the actual erection of the buildings, and the 
most obvious of the difficulties to be apprehended. 
Throughout I must be understood as referring 
to buildings for the use and. occupation of 
Europeans only: my time is too short, and my 
information on the point too imperfect and frags 
mentary, for me to say anything on the interest- 
ing though less important subject of such build- 
ings as are occasionally put up in tropical 
countries for the use of natives. In each of the 
two heads of this inquiry we shall be naturally 
led, as we go on, to notice such expedients and 
methods as may be best employed, or as have been 
actually found efficacious in meeting the needs 
which we shall discover. My own justification for 
bringing forward this subject is, that I have been 
obliged to make myself acquainted with the 
requirements and circumstances of, at least, one 
tropical climate, that of Bombay. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay proposed, in 1864, to erect the 
European Hospital in that city, from designs 
which I had submitted in competition. This led 
to my visiting Bombay at the end of that year, 
and to my being associated with Mr. Trubshawe, 
the consulting architect to the Bombay Govern- 
ment, in the preparation of working drawings 
for several public and other buildings of import- 
ance; J can, therefore, offer you the results of 
some little practical ; and I hold it 
as almost a boynden duty of any member of this 
body, whose practice has led him to acquire in- 
formation not readily accessible, and likely to 
prove of some use, that he should come forward 
here, and contribute it to the common stock. 

It may provoke a smile to say that the great 

iarity of a tropical climate is, that it is very 
hot there; but, oe that A a _ 
peculiarity, and the one point an architect m 
never rkdeg remembering that even what is 
called the cold season is far hotter than our 


* By Myr. T. bg pany Read * oe 8 
general meetin Institute of Bri 
Bee ne Ot oth ef April, Mr. W. Tite, MLP., 








president, in the chair, 
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summer. It is also very light in such a climate ; 
‘at some enaged the year it is further very wet, 
g 


at times in torrents, and the air 
being saturated with moisture; but in the fine 
it is ordinarily uninterrnptedly fine, re- 

pn = gt for long stretches of time. Climatic 
disturbances, however, when they come, are 
violent; .wind-storms, dust-storms, thunder- 
with driving rains — perhaps earth- 
quakes--must be expected occasionally; and 
such disturbances are more sudden in their 
ite, and more violent in their force, than in 


] reptile life.are far more prominent 
ios than here. Household pests 
such formidable enemies as the 
gcorpion, and the white ant. The 
is an enemy of the most destructive 
It eats almost all kinds of woods, and 
timber with which a house is built be such 
it will devour, it will be not unlikely that all 
the woodwork of the house will be hollowed out 
and eaten away. . The essential oils of one or 
two woods, such as teak and blackwood, seem to 
against them, bnt all ordinary wood is 
le.to be.eaten by this ant. The damp ofthe 
time is a second powerful destructive 
agent ; any unpainted or ungalvanized surface of 
iron w be fonnd oxidized to a remarkable 
extent; and whether it be this, or the saline 
i of the air, or an extra dose of actinic 
in the sunlight, I know not, but the cli- 
t, though free from frost, appears 
as destructively on building-stone 
of London. 
: le, again, who will be about you in 
» are essentially different from Euro- 
will be all, or nearly all, natives ; 
all of various castes. The num- 
servants will be very great; they will 
with, most things that an Huropean 
on the other hand, they will require 
things which in Europe would not be 
t.of. NoEnglish gentleman, for example, 
think of planting all round his private 
® sort of hamlet of little cabins for the 
and children of his servants, any more 
he would dream of his valet being willing, 
under any emergency, to sleep on a mat outside 
hig bedroom door, ag.a personal retainer might 
have done here in feudal times. In India both 
would.seem very reasonable things. The people 
engaged on the work will also differ altogether 
in their notions of workmanship, and especially 
of agcuracy and finish, from the European arti- 
zans for whom we are accustomed to make draw- 
ings,. Their setting out will be defective, and 
their finish, to an Huropean eye, faulty; but, on 
the other hand, if the right sort of men he found 
out, and employed in the right way, their orna- 
mental work, obtainable in India even now, after 
disuse has caused the higher branches of 
the art of building to langnish, will be very 
ee , and much ot oan excel- 
jeinery and cabinet-work especially, 
executed with very rough tools, and put together 
without glue, will surpass most English work 
for solidity and durability. 

Zo return, however, to the heat and light. 
Where.the.enn’s heat is so. powerful that nothing 
but pluck prevents the attempt to work 

given up, and between sunrise 
and sunset it is almost impossible for an European 
to expose himself safely to his rays—where walk- 
ing a few hundred yards, at midday, even under 
an umbrella, would be an exhausting and im- 
prudent exertion for an n—where fresh 
air.is the greatest essential of comfort, almost of 
life—where the glare of light is so intense, that 
smallest unshaded opening seems, in the 
hours of sunshine, to admit more brightness 
than.is compatible with comfort—and where the 
main walls require to be screened, both from the 
pelting heat of the sun in the fine season, and 
the driving rains of the wet season, it is almost 
self-evident that rooms should be large and airy, 
and doors so open as to.admit every 
breeze that blows, yet so shaded as to keep out 
as mach of the light as possible; and that walls 
hays be ae thicker than here, is necessary, and 

by some onier screen. 
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where practicable, it is better to be of masonry. 
It is, of course, desirable to have it as many 
stories in height as the building, and covering 
most or all of the wall, but it sdmits of many 
variations, corbellings, projections, breaks, &c. 
The floors of the verandah should be water-tight, 
and should slope away from the building. 
Towards the quarter of the wet winds, it will 
be well to provide means of partly or entirely 
dlosing the openings ; this is usually effected by 
temporary matting, and some permanent con- 
trivance for the purpose is rather a desideratum. 
In the day time the floor of the verandahs, as 
indeed that of the rooms, is often sprinkled with 
water for coolness. These roomy appendages 
are not all lost space, advantage is taken of 
them when in shade, or catching the passing 
breeze, and then they serve as workrooms for 
native workpeople, or for lounging, smoking, 
walking, and even dining and sleeping in; 
Indian life, being much al fresco, and privacy 
little studied, compared with comfort. The 
verandah, with its unglazed openings, its deep 
shadow behind them, and its overhanging roof, 
affords the chief, and a remarkably fine oppor- 
tunity, for external architectural treatment in 
any building for the tropics. In some of the 
more artistic native houses, it is beautifully 
treated in carved wood. Asan example of the 
treatment of it in masonry, I may refer to the 
Mahommedan buildings at Ahmedabad, shown 
in Mr. Hope’s photographs, or to the fine design 
of Mr. Burges, for the Bombay School of Art, 
which exemplifies excellently this as well as 
many other points of the proper treatment for a 
building for the tropics. Allied tothe verandah 
are corbelled balconies, and open oriels thrown 
out to catch the breeze and afford a cool 
evening nook; such features occur in the best 
Mahommedan work, and afford an excellent 
opportunity for picturesque treatment. 

Behind the shelter of the verandah, the doors 
and windows should be spacious. The building 
should, if possible, be made to point so as to 
catch the prevalent breeze; for in the tropics 
winds often blow with a wonderful regularity 
from the same quarter for months together. And 
the building should, if possible, be so arranged, 
with rooms en suite from side to side, and having 
openings opposite to openings, that the wind 
may blow quite through it, windows opening 
down to the floor, and doors placed opposite the 
windows, and both made wide and high. The 
necessity for a thorough draught, and the use as 
a thoroughfare all.round the building of the 
verandah, have combined to exclude corridors 
almost entirely from dwelling-houses; and your 
life in an Indian bungalow (or honse) is public 
to a degree that would here seem strange, and 
would, in fact, be unsuitable to a temperate cli- 
mate. 

The general plen of all buildings for the 
tropics onght to be, as will have been already 
understood, very simple, and at once compact 
and roomy. All servants reside apart, and few 
stores are kept in any house; consequently, 
buildings intended for residence are relieved 
from almost all that gives rise to great complica- 
tion in Europe. The external verandah will be 
found to swell the bulk of the building extraor- 
dinarily, but then it is constantly used for every 
sort of purpose to which room space might have 
been appropriated ; and it is also. so capable of 
furnishing here and there an odd corner to be 
cut off for odd purposes, that it enables the 
architect to reduce greatly the number of parts 
into which the block of his building is divided, 
and so to render the form as simple as possible. 

Over this simple mass a simple roof should be 
thrown. If not a terrace, its pitch should be 
flat and its eaves overhanging, so as to give 
most shadow, and throw the heavy tropical rains 
well off the foot of the walls. In many, perhaps 
in most hot countries, however, flat roofs are the 
rule, their comfort during the hot part of the 
year being felt to overbalance their inferiority in 
the rainy season. The dome also forms a jead- 
ing feature of many Oriental! styles-of building. 

In one or two Makommedan domestic 
buildings which I[ visited, I found the stories but 
low. This, however, would not at all satisfy any 
European residents, or I think be suitable to our 
great need, in a sultry climate, of all the air we 
can get. The ordinary height of a-story is about 
18 ft..or 20 ft.; and stairs being a. serious fatigue 
in a hot climate, buildings of many stories are 
not common. An underground basement is not 
usual ; it would become a harbour for-vermin and 
filth, and would be flooded or damp in the mon- 
soon (or wet) season. The ground-floor is 
usually not less than from 2 ‘ft. 'to 8 ‘ft. above the 
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level of the surrounding earth, and raised on q 
solid terrace: This height is, I believe, 

given as a protection against moisture, and 

low floors are avoided because vermin ang 
snakes would be sure to get into them. 
residences, where ground is plentiful, are o» 
one story in height, and few buildings could con. 
veniently have more than three stories. T may 
here suggest that the frequent use in hot 
climates of timber-built houses, of only oneg 
high, may be in part accounted for od 
being safer than any other in times of earth. 
quake. This can hardly, however, be the reason 
of their use in Bombay. Between the ceiling of 
the top story and the roof there should be g 
space well ventilated and unoccupied, to 

the top story cool, a precaution often neg] 

It may be almost unnecessary to remark that 
no fireplaces or chimneys are ordinarily re. 
quired, and that kitchens ought to be, where 
practicable, an outbuilding apart. 

Coming now to the openings for doors and 
windows, they will rarely require to be filled, 
inside the building or out, with a solid door or 
shutter. The ordinary window is a large case. 
ment hung folding, and each fold in two ; 
the flaps are divided into several heights, and 
filled with louvres, like those of a Venetian 
blind, only finer, and capable of being set cloge 
or open; the ordinary internal door is of the 
same character. Internal openings are often, 
however, not even fitted with doors of this sort, 
but left as arches, to be closed occasionally by 
the use of silk or open black wood screens, often 
of beautiful design, reaching only to the spring. 
ing of the arch, and with a space of a foot in 
depth left open underneath, to admit a current 
of air along the floor. This substitution of 
some sort of pierced work for panels, I may 
observe, is carried out in many directions. In 
some of the beautiful Mahommedan bnildings 
the panels of pierced brass-work and pierced 
stone which occur in the openings form the most 
beautiful decorative feature conceivable. These 
have been elaborated in such a case as the 
window in the mosque of Seedee Seyeed, at 
Ahmedabad, to a point which challenges com- 
parison with our most complete tracery. Other 
modes of filling openings may be used; for 
example, in Cairo and many other Eastern cities 
the most effective grilles for filling windows are 
formed of small turned wooden spokes, fitted 
together in a simple effective way. In the 
Egyptian Okel, in the park of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, this was well shown, as were other pecu- 
liarities of structures snited for hot climates. 
It occurs, sometimes, in most or all tropical 
climates, that from external openings it is 
necessary to keep out the wet, and sometimes 
even the heat. I believe even, that in some very 
hot inland regions, away from sea breezes, the 
air isso hot during the sunshining hours that it 
is customary to keep it out instead of letting it 
in. Here, of course, external openings are made 
capable of being thoroughly closed, and com- 
paratively small. It also is necessary in some 
districts to be able to shut out night fogs, or se 
fogs, or some other injurious state of the sir, 
and even cold winds; and in Bombay, which is 
on the sea-shore, I found ‘that it was necessary 
to be provided with the means of closing external 
openings against the humidity of the monsoon 
or wet season, and even against driving dust; 
accordingly there all window-frames have two 
sets of folding casements, one with the Vene- 
tian louvres already described, the other 
glazed, and kept folded back out of the way, 
except in the wet season. I am not aware 
our sash-windows have ever been attempted to 
he employed, and they are just such a con- 
trivance as I should expect would ‘be ill carried 
out by native workmen. Casements solid 
frames are preferable, and those frames that I 
have seen, internal doors as well as windows, 
are always framed with a cill, which in doorway® 
you have to step over. eat 

It is not, I think, usually requisite to make 
provision for strongly protecting ary building 


private houses all the night, and more reliance 
is placed on them dor a 
ings or doors.’ Nothwithstanding the general 
simplicity upon which I have insisted, one oF 
two points, in the arrangement of buildingt 
where Europeans are to reside, ia India, 

least, often cause some perplexity to the archi- 
tect; but these it is imperative he should attend 
to. For instance, the bedroom of any Buropess 
entitled to the smallest comfort must have ap- 
pended to it a bath-room, in which stands, on ® 
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bat that it is brought daily in a skin 

on a man’s shoulder to the outside, if not the in- 
side of the room. For this purpose, conse- 
quently, access must be reserved for the bhees- 
tie (or water-carrier). But this is notall. In 
or adjoining dressing-room is a convenience 
taking the place of a water-closet. The system 
of water conservancy is not established, and may 
ly never be found available in India; 

while even the more suitable system of Mr. 
Moule and his earth-closets would not obviate 
the necessity of removing, more or less fre- 
tly, focal matter by hand. This is at pre- 
gent done twice daily, and the persons whose 
business ib is to do this work (and who are 
termed sweepers) must not, both en account of 


the offensive nature of their work, and on ac- | 


count of their lowness of caste, come into the 
building so as to risk their contact with higher 
caste servants. Hence it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide a sweeper’s staircase, and often several such 
(which are very frequently external staircases, 
more or less open), with means of access along 
verandahs or otherwise to the external wall-of 
each dressing-room, and to form at each conve- 
nience a small doorway through the wall. Ina 
complicated building this necessity for a dress- 
ing-room to each bed-room, and for a secluded 

external access to each dressing-room for 
the water-carrier and the sweeper, makes no in- 
considerable demand on the sony Aug the 
architect, and even on the space at his com- 
mand, I may add that as regards bath water a 
regular system of drain-pipes to carry it off does 
not.seem usual. Provision is made for discharg- 
ing it by some simple outlet to the exterior of 
the building, where it flows over the surface of 
the ground, and soon sinks in, or is evaporated 
by the sun’s heat. Here it may be fitting to 
add, by-the-bye, that eaves-gutters and down- 
pipes, and means of storing rainwater, do not 
seem to be in use. 

Another peculiarity of tropical ‘life is that, as 
every European who can afford it must ride to his 
business, and about his business or his pleasure, 
every building requires a carriage h, 
sheltered from the wet of the monsoon and the 
net of the other cage sine d house and 

public buildings wi require stabli 
and ooach-houses. These are very much ae 
than our own, but must be spacious. 

Special attention must be paid to the great 
value of one aspect as compared with another— 
the breezy and the shady sides of a building are 
preferable to the other aspects in a very great 
degree, but. the difficulty of securing a good 
: for as many rooms as possible in a build. 
ing being not unknown in Bngland, I will not 

upon it. 

Wherever practicable, an Indian building is 
pp ida g an ample Ser yor st mcg, "or 

» which is a ki compromise be- 
tween a meadow, an orchard, and @ garden ; 
and in this compound, when a number of at- 
aoe are required, nestles a cluster of huts 
cog they and their families live, and other 
ery such as the cook-house, where the house- 
hold work is mainly done. In city buildings it 
i8 usual to give up the whole or some part of 
ie ground floor to the servants, though in some 
dings lately erected in the city of Bombay 

ey, and the kitchen (called cook-room), have 


been provided for in the 8 The 
in all Supiesl countries native labour is 


tropical country are often serious. They are of | 
two classes ; those of a structural nature,—as dif. 
ficulties relative to materials, to labour, to modes 
of working, &c., and those of what may be termed | 
an administrative nature, that is to say, those’ 
affected by the peculiarity, or arrangements, or’ 
want of ents, for getting building work’ 
done. It is not sufficient to prepare plans for a 
building which would be a good-looking and 
suitable one if it were built. It is also n 

that the plans and arrangements should be fitted 
as nearly as possible to the material and moral 
circumstances of the case. This necessity is too 


designed in this country have often been ill 
carried out, abandoned, or modified in a de- 
structive sense abroad. There may be many 
things that would prove good if done, which yet 
cannot be done, and others which could be done, 
but which people cannot be got to do.* 








ON THE UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE 
BY IRRIGATION.t+ 


Norwood.—At Norwood the results of irriga- 
tion have proved equally remunerative, the land 
being, as has already been stated, on a clay 
formation distinct from that of Croydon, The 
arrangements for the purification of the water 
are most elaborate. gravitation the sewage 
is conducted from the outfall, through a covered 
straining tank, whence the solid refuse is 
pumped by hand, with moveable apparatus. 
The covering of this tank is quinidine policy. 
It simply effects the concentration of the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which if exposed to the 
atmosphere, could do little offence, and renders 
the cleansing a duty of tenfold danger. From 
this point, the sewage is passed in conduits; 
covered and open, and flows through the soil 
three several times ere it is finally discharged. 
The natural conformation of the ground is ad- 
mirably adapted for this, and the purification 
is perfect. The quantity irrigated is about 
37 acres. Prior to the application of sewage to 
the land at South Norwood, it was considered a 
very poor soil indeed; but recently the present 
tenant, Mr. Cousins, has offered 167, per acre 
per annum for a twelve years’ lease. tT 

Edinburgh.—It is recorded by various autho- 
rities that town sewage has been here applied 
to the same land for a period of at least 200 
years. The valueof this fact ix for in it 
we find a decisive proof that the land isnot ex- 
hausted by this method of cultivation, even 
‘after the lapse of generations, but that exceed- 
ing fertility continues to be its characteristic. 
The soil upon which the utilization is mainly 
effected cannot be said to have ever been 
abundant of the elements of fertility, being 
simply the pure sea-sand. An additional valu- 
able fact is, that throughout this long period of 
cultivation, conducted in a very rude and im- 

manner, there existe no record of injury 
‘to the health of the vicinity having been 
sustained therefrom. These considerations, 
taken in conjunction with the enormous rents 
that have long been paid forthe irrigated land, 
give Edinburgh a prominent position as an ex- 
ponent of the vast manurial wealth which lies 
hid in the form of common town sewage. The 
late Mr. Smith, of Deanstone, in reporting upon 
the application of sewage te the purposes of 
agriculture, gives the following deseription of 
the irrigation works at Bdinburgh:— “The 
sewer-water, coming from a section of the Old 
Town, is discharged into a riatural channel or 
brook. at the base of the sloping site of the town, 
at sufficient height above a large tract of ground 
to- admit of its being flowed’ by gravitation over 
a surface of several hundred acres. The water 
as it comes from the sewers is received into 
ponds, where it is allowed to settle and deposit 
the gross and less buoyant matter which is 
carried along by the water, whilst it flows on a 
steep descent. From these tonks or settling 
ponds the sewer-water flows off at the surface at 
the opposite end to its entrance, The water so 
flowingoff still Sain a oan 
of light floculent matter, together with the more 
minute débris of the various matters falling into 
the sewers, chiefly of vegetable or animal origin. 


| The water is made to flow over plots or plateaux 


rof ground, formed of even surface, so that the 





* To be continued. 
+ See pp. 146, 168, 202, 222, 239, arid 290, ante, 
} Leam, Congress Papers, p. 142, : 





often overlooked, ignored, or at best inade- |) 
quately met; and in consequence works well} 


rid of this valuable commodity, they make a. free 
gift of it to their farmers, or rather to their land- 
lords; who, on their part, find no better ocoupa- 
tion than in turning its rich fertilizing -_— 
dients into gold. The consequence of thi 
disregard of public intersst, se little creditable 
to the practical genius with which the Scotch 
are supposed to be gifted, is, that instead of 
being applied in a careful judicious. manner, 90 
as to make the most of it, the sewage-is. allowed 
to flood the land with wasteful prodigality, My 
reason of which a very considerable portion of 
escapes without effecting the slightest good. It 
may be a necessary poliey, during the infaney of 
irrigation experiments, to grant concessions of 
sewage ata nominal or rm remt.; bu 
after men have grown grey in the experience of 
its value, it is simply meglect to suffer a few 
private individuals to reap the advantage which 
should accrue to those whose sole property it is, 
to wit, the rate-payers. 

Rugby.—The works at Rugby, like those at 
Croydon in their earlier stages, may be said to 
have been of excellent.service in demonstrating 
what is to be avoided in sewage irrigation; and 
we cannot do better, in viewing this side of the 
question, than attentively study both these ex- 
amples, and profit by their errors. In 1858, 
Mr. G. H. Walker took a lease of the sewage of 
Ragby, at an annual rent of 501. with the two- 
‘fold object of preserving. the River Avon from 
pollution, and at the same time fertilizing his 
own land. He eonstructed a tank capable. of 
holding 150,000 gallons, and erected a steam- 
engine of 12-horse power. He then laid: down 
six miles of iron pipes, im five radiating main 
branches, with subsidiary branches. T. 
these pipes the sewage was pumped from 
tank into gutta-percha hose affixed to hydrants, 
and so distributed over the land. The hose amd 
jet system proved a failare, and was 
for open carriers, necessitating great additional 
expense. Other costly mistakes were discovered. 
The outfall, instead of being so-low as to require 
steam-power to raise the sewage on to the land, 
might have been so constructed as to have ad- 
mitted of its flowing over the ground by gravi- 
scopic Cajun eh toee ean oot 
pumping apparatus, wi ir annual worki 
expenses, mt argon been saved. The six miles 
of iron piping, of far too large section for their 
original purpose, as well-as of too great & lineal 
extent, were, on the adoption of open carriers, 
rendered useless, being abandoned by the 
lessee.* The land - which the Lattin was 
applied, instead of undergoing ial pre- 
paration for a spevial ay was old farrowed 
pasture of the ordinary kind, covered with a 
strong stubborn turf, entirdly unsuited for treat- 
ment by irrigation. The system of application 
was diso injudicious, and it is not surprising, after 
so disastrous a catalogue of errors, Rugby should 
staad forth as a signal exception to the usual 
success of the utilization of sewage by irrigation. 
Yet, although the Rugby experiment has proved 


-@ failure so far as the enterprise of the lessee is 


concerned, it has’ by no means affected the esti- 
mation of sewage manure. Mr. Walker has 
stated in evidence that, under proper mianage- 
‘ment, the money réturn will amply competsate 
expense, even with the exis arrangements’; 
and lis considers the Rugby fatmi to’ be tiv¥e 
Valuable and productive since the f dparmsee of 
sewage.f Not ig, then, the untoward 
circumstances which have fepesenpn her care 
‘Rugby, they carntidt jastly be upon’ 

‘failure’ in 36 ding thie value of sewage 
‘but rather as a proof that mismanagement will 
‘bring the most promising’ enterprise to a dikas- 
‘trous end. Rugby was the scene of Mr. Lawes 
experiments. 


be . Met. Sewage, 1864: 3603 to 3610, 3737. 
4 Hep Met, Sowege, 1968; 3738... 3 
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Milan.—The of Milan, which receives 
little or nothing of the solid excrement of the 
population, is received into two conduits, which 
make the inner and outer circle of the city, and 
unite in a natural channel called the Vettabbia, 
at the southern outskirts. The Vettabbia flows 
ten miles, and during its course to the Lambro, 
wherein it falls, distributes the sewage thus 
diluted over a considerable area of level mea- 
dows. The irrigation is carried on by the system 
of submersion, and is very successful, four crops 
a ee three of hay being cut in the year. 

Way adverted to the sewage of Milan 
in his report to the Commission,* and stated 
that although it was so dilute as hardly to be 

the senses from ordinary stream 
water, yet it conferred upon the land to which it 
“was applied, an increased value of from 4l. to 
6l. per statute acre per annum above that 
obtained for land irrigated by streams contain- 


ing no sewage. 
The National Advantages of Sewage Irrigation. 


It is not within the scope of the present crude 
statement of facts to enter into anything like 
@ minute consideration of the manifold and 
widely-extended benefits which may be expected 
to accrue from the realisation of success in 
utilising the contents of our sewers. It will, 
however, be to the purpose to summarize the 
most prominent of them. 

In the first place, it will be the means of 
effecting a sani reform unrivalled in the 
history of cities; and this may be submitted as 
the object to be attained. It is well if 
our impure refuse can be converted into gold; 
but it is better that it should first be rendered 
harmless to the public health. By this method, 
then, we not only obtain perfect facility for 
drainage, but we divert it from those abundant 
sources of water supply which hitherto it has 
nccecrnd defiled ; so that besides effectually 

g the noisome stenches and putrid 
“epidemics which hover over the shores of be- 
rivers, we render these latter once more 
to the beneficent purposes of nature, and swell 
‘ the diminishing bulk of our present water supply 
‘by immense volumes of the purest and most 
‘wholesome water. Secondly, in placing the 
sewage u the land, the country will become 
gumeeed of &@ permanent revenue, derived from 
-@ solid basis—a welcome relief to a heavily-taxed 
community. Thirdly, in thus developing the 
national resources, by multiplying the productive 
‘power of extensive districts, and enriching soils 
at present barren or impoverished, an important 
law in political economy will be carried out, 
-and that dependence upon foreign supplies done 
away with, which is an ominous and almost 
“unique feature in the commerce of this country. 
Lastly, the development of a large field for 
‘manual labour tends to a wholesome reduction 
“of the evils of over-population. 

The following is a tabulated statement of the 
value of London sewage per head of the popu- 
lation. The calculations are based upon its 
poe Pee sa ton, taken — the net 
quan sewage discharged, the ulation 
roundly numbered at 2,500,000 :— sie 




















Net of sewage. | Pri Val 
foam,” | Mont [Ropuation| “heed 
155,644,000 (Mr. {o" 2d. 2,500,000 | 2010 4} 
Becalgette + 079 
) =f 01 . 0 6 2 
215,762,000 (Capt. {9 a ” 014 
10 
Galton) oat 0 1 . 07 2 
268,000,000 (Mr. {3 a » ow 9 
3 
Hillis) s..sse00e cbs 0 1 - or 4 
[a4 16 7 
Average value per head ........4...++: £010 7 





Thus we find that the average estimated value 
_of London sewage per head of the population is 
‘about 10s. 7}d.; and if we roughly estimate the 
‘whole population of England and Wales at 
000 souls, it will be found that our 
refuse represents a gross annual value of 
10,625,0001, sterling. Of this, say that not more 
than three-fourths can be rendered fully avail- 
able, and there is still left the sum of 7,968,7501., 
a fact portly. of the attention of political 
‘alleged Wai & vary poaboraiae poesia of the 
leg } @ Very | © portion of the 
‘drier and more solid parts of sewage are not at 
resent wasted, being applied to the soil. But 
privies and cesspools of our most populous 


* Rep, Met, Sewage, 1964; 4721, 





towns, which chiefly contribute to this imperfect 
utilization, are already under condemnation 
upon the strongest sanitary grounds, and will 
sooner or later yield to the substitution of water- 
closets. It must not be forgotten also that 
under the existing state of things, immense 
sums are being annually paid from borough 
rates for riddance of this valuable commodity. 
At Manchester 6,6001. per annum is paid for the 
removal of the contents of cesspits,* an ex- 
pense which more or less is universal throughout 
the country. At Aldershott it has already been 
said that 5001. or 6001. was annually paid for 
this purpose before the introduction of main- 
drainage. The population was then six or seven 
thousand: the cost therefore would amount to 
nearly 21. per head. It is truly to be hoped that 
the fact of this extraordinary waste of national 
wealth will not long have to be recorded against 
those numerous and powerful corporate bodies 
in whose hands the administration of sanitary 
government is centred. 

* All our advances in arts and sciences,” says 
Liebig,t “ are of no avail in increasing the con- 
ditions of human existence; and although a 
small fraction of society may by their means be 
gainers in material and intellectual enjoyment, 
the load of misery weighing upon the great 
mass of the people remains the same. A 
hungry man cares not for preaching, and a child 
that is to learn anything at school must not be 
sent there with an empty stomach. 

“Every step in advance, however, made by 
agriculture serves to alleviate the sufferings and 
troubles of mankind, and to make the human 
mind susceptible and capable of appreciating 
the good and the beautiful that art and science 
present to us. Improvements in agriculture 
constitute the only solid foundation for further 
progress in aJl other branches of rata 








NEW TRENT BRIDGE FOR 
NOTTINGHAM. 


THE town council have resolved to erect a new 
bridge in place of the old Trent bridge from a 
design by their surveyor, Mr. Tarbotton, at a cost 
of 31,0001. The site will be a little lower down the 
river than thatof the old bridge. The structural 
part of the bridge will be allied in its mechanical 
details t6 the modern bridges over the Seine and 
the Thames. The material for the abutments 
and piers below the lowest water mark as also 
for the hearting of the same will be of the best 
brickwork. The exposed surfaces of the abut- 
ments and piers will be formed of rock-faced 
Derbyshire or Yorkshire grit-stone, with the 
more ornamental parts of red sandstone, 
magnesian limestone, and granite. The arches 
will be of cast-iron, as being most suitable to 
resist the strains pertaining to the condition of 
the ribs employed. The upper platform to 
support the roadway will consist of wrought-iron 
girders supporting wrought-iron buckled plates 
as used on Westminster and on the largest rail- 
way bridges, or similar material. The surface 
of the roadway will be of Yorkshire landings 
for the footpaths, titumenized concrete and 
macadam for the carriage-road, and cast-iron 
channels, similar to those used by Mr. Tarbotton 
in building the Navigation Bridge, for the 
gutters. The parapets will be of cast-iron, with 
geometric ornamental open work, containing 
medallions composed of lilies and other water 
flowers and leaves, made of cast-iron and con- 
ventionally treated. These are intended to be 

ilded, and the rest of the ironwork painted. 

he width of the bridge clear of the parapets 
will be 40 ft., containing footpaths 8 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and a roadway capable of accommodating 
three lines of carriages with ease and safety. 








IMPROVED DWELLINGS For SaLrorD.—At a 
meeting convened by the mayor, it has been re- 
solved that a company be formed under the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, 1862, to be called 
“The Salford Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, Limited,” with a capital of 25,0001, 
in 1,000 shares of 251. each, and that a subscrip- 
tion list for shares be opened, and so soon as 
the list amounts to 8,000l., the mayor will con- 
vene a meeting of the members for the purpose 
of electing directors and other officers of the 
company. Subscriptions amounting to upwards 
of 6,0007. were at once put down. 





* “ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” p, 
+ Ibid. p. 226 EP hw. 





t To be continued, 
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LUDUS PATRONYMICUS,* 


Dez. Cuarnock has made a collection of up. 
wards of 3,000 peculiar surnames, and 
them with an etymological scrutiny into the 
real meaning and derivation of a large number 
of the most curious of them. The volume cop. 
taining the result of his examination might wel] 
be entitled “The Consolations of Etymology” 
bat he has preferred to call it “ Ludus Patrony, 
micus.” Although some of our peculiar gnr. 
names are nicknames, most of them are 
tions from euphonious appellations; and the 
supposition that the owners of names that are 
disagreeable in their present form would be glad 
to return to the original or proper orthography, 
instead of changing them for new ones, hag 
been the main-spring that has directed ony 
author’s labours. The familiar instance of the 
abasement of St. Aubyn into Stubbs is not 
more startling than scores of similar d 
tions. Modern usage, with its tendency to 
abbreviations in all words, has reduced Fenwick 
to Phoenix, and thence to Spinks; in other 
words, in the course of generations the Plan. 
tagenet Squire Fenwick and his Tudor mogg. 
trooping descendants have lapsed into police. 
constable Spinks. Some of the De Veres are 
now Wires and Weirs. The Seymours, or St, 
Maurs, aro Simmers. Some of the Laceys are 
Lace. The Traceys have contracted to Tress, 
Sir William de Sevenoake is represented by 
Snooks. The Tremaynes have degenerated into 
Trimmings; the d’Aubignies into Twopennys; 
the Fitz-Paynes into Phippens. “ Few,” says 
Dr. Charnock, “would probably change their 
name from Buggin or Simper to Smith, if 
they thought they were justified in writing 
Bacon and St. Pierre. The same might be said 
of such names as Death, Dearth, and Diaper, 
from d’Aeth, d’Arth, and d’Ypres respectively.” 
Everybody, we must warn, who owns a peculiar 
name is not certain of improving it by tracing it 
to its source. To be stripped into Evans after 
having been Heavens would scarcely be so satis- 
factory a return to a starting point as the 
instances just quoted. But the rule is in favour 
of the investigation. 

The amount of research expended upon the 
perfection of Dr. Charnock’s work may be re- 
alised when we scan the list of authorities he 
has consulted, some seven-and-twenty in number, 
including the works of the most esteemed Ger- 
man and Danish philologists. Some of his 
verbal explorations are, indeed, polished pieces 
of scholarship. We will quote a few of our best- 
known eccentric names, beginning with Cubitt. 
This Jamieson gives as a probable abbreviation 
of Cuthbert; but our author thinks that, with 
Cupit, Cupett, and Cobbett, it may be a diminu- 
tive of Cobb, Copp, Cope, the old German Cobbo, 
Coppo, Cuppa, whence the patronymics Cobbing, 
Copping, &c.; “from A. 8. cop, O. H. G. kop, 
Mod. G. kopf, D. kop, the head; O. Fr. cope, 
copeau, coppe, coupeau, cime sonmet, péage. Oob 
is also a name for the sea-fowl, the sea-cob; 
and in some parts of England for a spider; 
from O. D. kop or koppe, retained in koppespi, 
spinnekop, a spider. Cob is also a close-built 
strong kind of pony; and cob, cop, is still t 
for the top or head.” Telford, formerly written 
Telfer, is from the Norman name Taillefer, cat 
iron, in recognition of a feat performed by 
William, Count of Angouleme, who with one 
stroke of his sword Durissima, cut in two the body 
and cuirass of King Storris. In Scotland, in the 
sixteenth century, it was written Tailzefer. The 
celebrated engineer, our author thinks, could 
not have been aware of this origin when he 
changed his name to Telford. Sheepshanks has 
been supposed to refer, like Cruikshanks, to 
mal-formed legs, but our author has given another 
possible origin. There is a narrow lane in Can- 
terbury, called Sheep-Shank, which he a 
must have referred to some tavern, such a8 
Sheep or Ship Tavern, from the G. schenke, & 
drinking-house, or ale-house. The surnames 
Schenk and Schenck signify a publican or 
vintner: hence Sheepshank may be & — 
tion of the tradesman and his sign. Going on 3 
less remarkable names, we come to farther sin 
gular deviations. Dollman was per: S “es 
from Dol in Bretagne ; Farthing was ong 
the days “ Domesday” was compiled. Penny 
thorn belongs to the family of names meg 
from the Welsh pen, head, chief, end, w he 
cludes Pennycook, Manypenny, Turnpenny, © 
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Prout is ® corruption of Provost. Smiles is 
more properly Smellie, from smeath leag, smooth 
are. Tite is the French form of Titus; 
eeatt, corrupted from Tyrwhitt, has been 
qyrrell, and was perhaps the diminutive of 
turris, @ tower. Virtue, with less transforma- 
tion, is from the French town on the Loire, Ver- 
ton; Wiggs can look back for consolation to the 
ancestry of Cerdic, king of the West Saxons, 
can write themselves Wiga, as in “ Domes- 
day.” The still more objectionably named Wild- 
e can likewise refer to the genealogy of 
Anglo-Saxon kings, for, as Wilgis, his occurs in 
those of Northumbria. The well-known name 
Speke, written Speak in a Devonshire map, Dr. 
Qharnock refers to Brampford Speke in that 
county. He remarks, “ Lower says the Spekes 
of Somersetshire descend from Richard le Espek, 
who lived in the reign of Henry II., but that he 
is unable to explain Le Espek. A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries, thinks ‘ Willi le Espec’ 
may be @ misreading for ‘ Willi le Espee,’ that 
is, William the Swordsman, or William of the 
Sword ; another thinks espec may mean a spicer, 
who was formerly something between a grocer 
and a chemist, and he quotes Roquefort, ‘ Espe- 
ciaire, épicier, droquiste, apothecaire ; de species, 
specierum.’ The O. Fr. spec is an inspector.” 
A curiosity in Dr. Charnock’s volume is an 
autobiographical sketch written almost ex- 


register of Brenchley, in Kent, where an entry 
states that in 1612 “ John Diamond, son of John 
du Mont, the Frenchman, was baptized.” 

Interspersed with the mass of etymological 
facts there are not a few smart puns upon 
names introduced, which, however, we must 
record are not profanely made by Dr. Charnock, 
but quoted from the American writer, Bowditch, 
and other sources. Thus, against the name 
Deed, Deeds, we read, “ Doubtless for Daid, 
Daids; from David, Davids. There is also a 
Deedy. The Messrs. Deed, of Toronto and of 
Philadelphia (says Bowditch), may be regarded 
as the representatives of conveyancing.” Again, 
the same writer says, Abraham Shurt, of Pema- 
quid (near Bristol, M.E.), took an acknowledge- 
ment of an Indian deed in 1826, twenty years 
before any enactment on that subject, and he 
dedicates his work “‘ To the memory of A. Shurt, 
the Father of American Conveyancing, whose 
Name is associated alike with my Daily Toilet 
and my Daily Occupation.” Against the name 
Vowell there is another quotation from the same 
humourist. “Our newspapers mention that a 
friend informed Dr. Barton that Mr. Vowell was 
dead. He said ‘ Vowell dead? O! howgladI am 
that it is not u oré!’” On another page we 
read that the Boston Courier, in June, 1859, 
mentioned that Mr. Slim had a narrow escape 
from drowning. 

Against the name Smoker, which Mr. Fer- 





clusively in surnames. It purports to be 
written by Aretchid Kooez. We give a short 
sample of this mastery of patronymic language : 


“Tye Been a Great Traveller, and Such a Walker! 
Ive Trodden Many Lands, And Wass Once a Pilgrim to | 
Qalvary, Galilee, Nazareth, Jordan, Jerusalem, And | 
Gath, without Firman Hor Pass Port. By Jove! the 
Weather Does Not Stop Mee: Hit His Aul the Same; 
Fineweather, Fairweather, Merryweather, Even Foul- 
weather. I Delight In Tempest, Snow, Storm, Rain, 
Shower, Hail, Thaw, Sleet, Frost, Dew Wind, Fog, Mist, 
Gale... . I Once Went to Church; And the Parson, In 
His Sermon, Said, if One Wass Just, Had Faith And 
Trust In the Gospel, And Wass a Trueman, in the Cum- 
ming World,—i.e., Paradise, Hor Kingdom of Heaven,— 
One Might Bee a Perfect Man (Watt Bliss!); Butt, if 
One Wass a Badman, after Getting Off Our Mortal Coil, 
Thayer Wass a Good Chance of — to the Devil. 
Cant Say Hime a Croker, Butt Death, Coffins, Church- 
ards, Graves, Toombs, And Monuments Air By Noe 

eans Pleasant Things.’ 


Those who contend the human race is dwarfing 
and degenerating instead of developing might 
use for an argument some of the etymological 
facts newly arrayed before us. The kingly Canute, 
they might say, has shrunk to Mr. Nutt in our 
hands, Pele has been clipped and rolled into 
Pill; the Humphrey of former days is a mere 
Fry in ours. But it is, as we have said before, 
the consolations it administers that will form one 
of the chief sources of popularity of the volume. |. 
How consoling to Mr. Silly to know that he is in 
reality Ceely ; for Mr. Shovel to know that his 
ancestors were Escovilles; for.a Smallbone to 
reflect that his forefathers were Sebidrns (sea- 
bears) ; for a Slumber to believe one member of 
his family has been a St. Lambert, if, as our 
author inquires, there ever was such a saint or 
sinner; for Slow to return to De la Slo; for the 
Sextys and Sixtys to know there wasa Sacristan 
in their family in former times ; for the Slippers 
to know they were once sword-grinders, having 
slipped downwards from the Teut. Schwerdt- 
Schleiffer ; for the Gambles to be able to plume 
themselves upon having been Fitz-gamels as 
well as Gumboils (from the gund-bold—bold in 
war); or for the Gins to know that scholars 
ce their name to the root of Plantagenista, 
accident alone having made the difference. The 
Painters, Panters, Pantlings, have had at some 
time in their generations the post of breadkeeper 
or panetarius either in a monastic or other large 
establishment; and Paradise, unlikely as it 
ne to be, also bears within itself the badge 
of former servitude from the O. G. paradeus, a 
servant. But, toretarn to our string of instances 
in which it is consolin. 8 
§ g to look backward : the 
ands, on the contrary, numerous and unpre- 
tending as we should suppose them, have 
probably been sent forth, in former times, as 
envoys or princely messengers, if we may take 
an index of their origin. Leaf, seemingly, so 
valueless, is a corruption of Léof, beloved 
Precious. Moffin is a contraction of Morfin. a 
sea-brink. Our author traces Gotobed to Gott- 
bet, pray to God, should be Deben- 
ham, frot @ place of that name in Suffolk, much 
to its gain; and Scaredevil may likewise take 


perhaps, Ecardenville, Normand 
given in fall, is Ashby-de-la- 
curious evideuss joes Zouche. ‘There is a 


gusson thinks may be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon smicere, elegant, polished,—but which 
our author deems more likely to be a derivation 
from the Danish smuk, fair, handsome, fine,— 
there occurs a note to the effect that before the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was passed, every person at 
Preston, who had a cottage with a chimney, 
and used the latter, had a vote, and was called 
a smoker. We can give, however, but one more 
sample of this phase of the work. It occurs 
with reference to the name Wisdom. “ Mathew 
Hele, of Holwell, Devon, was high-sheriff of the 
county the year of Charles II.’s restoration, 
1660, and so numerous and influential were the 
family, that he was enabled to assemble a grand 
jary, all of his own name and blood, gentlemen 
of estate and quality, which made the judge 
observe, when he heard Hele of Wisdom, esq., 
called,—a gentill seat in the parish of Corn- 
wood,—‘ that he thought they must all be 
descended from Wisdom, in that they had ac- 
quired such considerable fortunes.’” A curious 
combination occurred at the Liverpool Police- 
court once, when “the witnesses and solicitor 
in two cases bore the ominous names of Death, 
Debt, and Daggers.” Our author does not 
attempt to account for the two last-mentioned. 
These samples of the anecdotes illustrating 
some names must not lead to the inference that 
entertainment is the aim of the writer. These 
are but as the leaven to the loaf, the work being, 
in reality, a serious, industrious, instructive 
series of suggestions, inquiries, and conclusions. 
As the author remarks, some of the suggestions 
are but guesses, but, we must add, they are 
made with the assistance of the discrimination 
that complete acquaintance with the subject 
insures. Indeed, if we consider the difference of 
opinions held by etymologists over the probable 
radicals of hundreds of words, concerning which 
it might have been reasonably concluded there 
was no doubt, there is little more than this that 
can be said for nine derivations out of ten. Take 
the famous name of Shakspeare with its va- 
riations Shakespeare, Shakespear, Shakespere, 
Shakespeyre, Shakyspere, Shakespeire, Schaks- 
pere, Shaxper, and Chacksper. “Concerning its 
etymology there can be no doubt,” says Lower, 
as he assigns the ordinary practice of vibrating 
a spear to ascertain its strength before using 
it as its origin, and calls Homer to witness; 
nevertheless, Dr. Charnock sees considerable 
doubt about the correctness of this view, and 
suggests that the name of our great poet may 
be a corruption of Sigisbert, renowned for vic- 
tory, while Mr. Fergusson thinks that Sicisper, or 
victorious bear, is more likely to have been the 
etymon : finally, our author abandons his first 
conviction, in favour of the supposition that 
Jacques Pierre is the true solution of the riddle; 
and who shall say which is right? Seeing that, 
the differences of etymologists rival those with 


which doctors are solely accredited, it is, per- | 4, 


haps, sufficient to remark that the erudition of 
the anthor before us, and the continuity of his 
philological labours, entitle his opinions to con- 
sideration, if not to acceptance. Some curious 
names he accounts for as the result of a tendency 


he has observed them to possess of drawing to- | deepest 





from its original meaning preserved in the parish 


wards @ meaning, as in Sweetsir, which is evi- 


dently merely a slight departure in sound from 
the German Schweitzer, a Swiss; or Broadfoot, 
which must have been Bradford; or Wedlock, 
which must be but a derivation from Wedlake. 
Gem, from James, with the aid, perhaps, of an 
intermediate Jim; Giddy, from Gideon; Girl, 
from Carle, are samples of surnames with English 
meanings made out of Christian names by force 
of this tendency. More attractive than these in 
«J on ies we here iecome to 
all in in the pleasing study of etymology, 
are the names which the old onan Sree ren 
left among us, among which Rum is a curiosity. 
This is supposed to have once been rumr, a 
giant, one who, we agree with our author, 
would, in all ages, have been considered “a rum. 
customer.” 








THE NEW WATERWORKS AT SWANSEA, 


THESE works, just now completed, were de- 
signed and carried out by Mr. R. Rawlinson, 
O.B., assisted by Mr. Edward Cousins, the 
borough ‘surveyor. The Act of Parliament 
giving powers to the local board of health to 
construct reservoirs on the Lian, Liliw, and 
Blaennant ddw streams was obtained, after a 
good deal of opposition, in 1860. The Board, 
determining to proceed in the first instance with 
the construction of the Lliw reservoir and the 
necessary conduit, tenders were invited ; and, in 
1861, that of Mr. Wm. Williams, of Swansea, 
was accepted. In March, 1862, Mr. Williams 
commenced work, and in the month of June 
following the first pipe was laid for the conduit. 
Tenders were afterwards received for cast-iron 
pipes, valves, hydrants, and for laying and joint- 
ing cast-iron pipes; and contracts were entered 
into with Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co., of Glas- 
gow; Messrs. Guest & Chrimes, of Rotherham ; 
and Mr. Thomas Crump, of Derby, for these 
works. The conduit and cast-iron main from 
Morriston to Swansea were vigorously pushed 
forward; and in June, 1863, or about twelve 
months after the commencement of the works, 
they had so far progressed as to admit a supply 
of spring-water found on the line of conduit 
being taken to the town, and, on the 8th of 
November, water flowed to Swansea from the 
river Lliw, and has done sosince. The reservoir 
was filled to overflowing for the first time on 
the 24th of October, 1867. From daily gaugings 
taken in 1867, it was found that 1,000,000,000 
gallons of water passed into the conduit from 
the Lliw reservoir for the supply of the town 
during the year, being an average of 2,765,000 
gallons per day. The estimated quantity of 
water supplied to the town during the progress 
of the works is 3,000,000,000 gallons, which, 
at 2d. per 1,000 gallons, would represent 
a money value of 26,0001. The period has 
been about four years and a half, so that the 
benefit to the town of this mode of working has 
been at the rate of 5,5401. per year. The greatest 
observed daily volume of water in the river 
Lliw, was on the 13th of January, 1866, when 
about 143 million gallons flowed down the 
stream in twenty-four hours. The lowest re- 
corded flow was on the 19th October, 1865, when 
the volume was about 322,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours. All the permanent works of the re- 
servoir, as valves bye-wash, waste weir, &c., 
are competent to remove safely upwards of 100 
millions of gallons of water per day. The drain- 
age area of the Lliw valley above the reservoir 
embankment, is about 1, statute acres, 1 in. 
of rainfall over which would be 42,077,217 gal- 
lons. The area of top water of the reservoir is 
about 32 acres, the depth of available storage, 
64 ft., and the storage capacity about 300,000,000 
gallons. The works, as contracted for by Mr. 
Williams, were for a reservoir to contain only 
200,000,000 gallons, and having an embankment 
70 ft. in height, the cost of such being 28,0711. 
10s. 6d. ; but in August, 1864, in consequence of 
the very strong reco of Mr. Raw- 
linson, the t of the reservoir was 
determined upon by the Local Board of Health, 
and the embankment raised 12 ft. above con- 
tract level, by which means storage for an addi- 
tional 100,000,000 gallons were obtained. The 
cost of this additional storage ; 

0007. The embankment is formed principally 
of sandy and stony material, with a small por- 
tion of gravel, nearly the whole i 
excavated above top water from 


joining land. 

The embankment is 650 ft. long, and 403 ft. 
wide in the widest part. It is 82 ft. high in the 
part above the original surface of the 
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There are two outlet culverts,—lower 
and mid-level. The lower outlet culvert is 8 ft. 
diameter, and the mid-level outlet calvert 6 ft. 
diameter, with valves, &c. The two valves in 
the lower culvert are 64 ft. below top water, and 
therefore it will not be necessary to work any 
valve in connexion with the outlet works under 
@ greater pressure of water than 29 ft.—the dif- 
ference between 35 ft. and 64 ft. The overflow 
is 46 ft. in length, and is so constructed that at 
@ slight cost arrangements may be made for in- 
creasing the depth of water by fixing stop- 
planks on the top of the coping: an in 
depth of 18 in. will give about 20,000,000 gallons 
of additional storage, which, filled three times a 
year, the service capacity of the reservoir will be 
increased some 60,000,000 gallons. The waste- 
water channel, which is 8 ft. broad, is formed of 
steps varying from 7 ft. 6 in. to 37 ft. 6 in. long, 
and having a vertical fall of from about 2 ft. to 
4 ft.6in. To insure at all times a body of 
water on each step, and form a fish-ladder, a 
cast-iron girder or plate 6 in. in depth has 
been fixed on the edge of each step, and the 
steps have a fall inwards of about 12 in. 
The total fall from the top water-line of the 
reservoir to the river below is 85 ft.; but the 
velocity and force with which the greatest flood 
can enter the river from the bye-wash will very 
little exceed that due to the last fall of about 
4 ft. The materials used and work executed in 
connexion with the Embankment and outlet 
arrangement are as follow :— 
ae... hon 
Pitching inner slope .. 9,261 ~ 
Motalling road .........scccsreeserees 1,065 mf 
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bndooctisbevese »789 » 
Drtto.in TOOK  eseressessorsesveneesees 5,074 oe 
(Be a a A ae 23,423 “i 
Dry rubble work: .............00000008 81l ‘3 
Masonry in mortar ..............000 5,206 ‘5 
Ashlar and coping ..............0006 12,022 vat 
Asblar pitching  ...........sssesseces 6,191 i 


The conduit between the Lliw reservoir and 
Morriston is 7 miles 339 yards in length, con- 
touring the intervening district, the principal 
portion being formed of stoneware pipes 2 ft. in 
diameter. The lengths of the different descrip- 
tions of conduit are—stoneware pipes, 6 miles 
283 yards; brick culvert, 1,438 yards; cast-iron 
pipes, 378 yards. Upwards of 4,000,000 gallons 
of water have passed through the conduit for 
the supply of the town in twenty-four hours. 
There are on the line of conduit sixty-three man- 
holes, with moveable covers and ventilators, ten 
tunnel-shafts and seven wash-outs, or one man- 
hole to each 173 yards. There are also 122 
gates on the line of conduit. The cost of the | 
conduit and the works at Morriston has been | 
20,8871. 7s. 1d. The main from the well at' 
Morriston to the town commences with a pipe of 
24 inches diameter, diminishing to 18 inches, of | 
which size it continues to the town. The highest | 
part of the town will have to be supplied from a 
small service reservoir, proposed to be con-| 
structed at an elevation of about 575 ft. above 
the sea, and into which the water must be 
pumped either by steam power or by a turbine 

by water from the main flowing into 
Cwm oe reservoir. The mre district at 
present in operation is supplied from the well 
at Morriston, the height of which is 291 ft. above 
ordnance datum, and the greatest pressure is on 


the under the river Tawe, which are 
801 ft. the Morriston tank. The cast-iron 
pipes, valves, and works were supplied and 


exectted under contracts entered into with 
Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co. of Glasgow, for pipes, 
and Messrs. Guest & Chrimes, of Rother- 


for work in connexion with Lliw reservoir, was 
82,0711. 10s. 6d. ; ditto, for conduit to Morriston, 
and works in connexion therewith, 20,8371. 7s. 1d.; 


. | allowed for completing conduit before specified 


time, 5001. ; ditto, for works in connexion with 
temporary water-supply, cast-iron clips, and 
stone-ware pipes, 3661. 15s. 3d.: total of Mr. 
Wm. Williams’s contracts, 53,7751. 12s. 10d. 
Contract with Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co., 
10,8881. 18s. 5d.; contract with Messrs. Guest & 
Chrimes, for sluice-valves, &c., 1,1231. 6s. ; con- 
tract with Mr. Thomas Crump, for laying pipes, 
4,5671. 16s. 5d. Grand total of cost of works, 
70,3551. 18s. 8d. The money has been borrowed 
from the Public Werks Loan Commissioners, 
upon mortgage of the general rates of the town ; 
the repayment being extended over a period of 
thirty years. 








ALEXANDRA PARK, MOSWELL HILL. 


On the 30th of June and the lst of July 
next, races will first be run in Alexandra Park. 
The Grand Stand is finished, the course is all 
in order, and, on Saturday last, a large number 
of gentlemen interested in such matters, and 
others connected with literature, science, and 
art, were invited to go over the grounds and 
the Palace, and were afterwards hospitably 
entertained by the directors, Mr. William Hawes 
presiding, and efficiently making known the 
objects of the undertaking. 

The Park race-course is formed on slightly 
undulating ground, commencing near the Wood- 
green railway station, and extending along the 
south side of the Palace. It has been drained 
and levelled throughout, and the turf taken up 
and carefully relaid on a bed of ballast, to im- 
prove its elasticity. The T.Y.C., or 5-furlong 
course, is 30 yards in width, and nearly straight. 
The 14-mile course commences near the Grand 
Stand, and joins the 5-furlong course by an easy 
curve. 

The Grand Stand is situated at the west end 
of the 5-furlong course, and on the edge of the 
rising ground leading up to the Palace. It is 
approached by a wide road from Hornsey as 
well as from the Wood-green station. 

The general character of the architecture of 
the exterior is Italian, with a frontage of steps 
from the lawn to within the whole length and 
width of the building. The ground-plan con- 
sists of an entrance-hall, 40 ft. by 18 ft., ad- 
joining which are two towers containing the 
stairs leading to the Grand Stand room and 
lead flat. On this plan are also first and second 
class refreshment-rooms, together with entrance 
to the lawn. The Grand Stand room, 130 ft. 
by 25 ft., ison the first-floor, and divided into 
private boxes and stewards’ compartment. Ad- 
joining these are the ladies’ refreshment-rooms, 

ic. 

Above the Grand Stand room is a graduated 
lead roof 130 ft. by 25 ft. It struck us that, if 





the stand had faced a little more towards the 
east, a greater number of the occupants would 
have seen the whole race. 

The main building is situated on the highest 
part of the park,commanding on all sides beautiful 
views of the surrounding country. It is erected 
partly from the material of the late Exhibition 
building at Kensington, altered to make it ap- 
propriate to its new situation and purposes. 
The general plan consists of a nave 900 ft. long 
and 85 ft. wide, a centre transept 430 ft. long 
and the same width as the nave, and twoshorter 
transepts, each 320 ft. long, the same width also 
as the nave, and intersecting at a short distance 
from each end. There are, therefore, three points 
of intersection of the nave and transepts. The 
centre has erected over it a great dome, which 
is 170 ft. in diameter and 220 ft. high in the 
interior, appropriately panelled and decorated, 
light being admitted near the top and by lunette 
windows at the sides. At the intersections of 
the shorter transepts with the nave there are 
pendentive octagon cupolas supported on slender 
columns, lighted by windows in the sides. The 
ends of the nave and three transepts are termi~ 
nated with large circular wiadows, decorated 


pes, | with stained glass. 


On each side of the nave and transept are 
erected buildings about 50 fi. wide and two 
stories in height; these have brick external 
walls, with arcaded openings and windows, and 
form extensive galleries next the nave and tran- 
sept, The ground-floor on the south-east side 


will be almost entirely devoted to refreshment 








and dining rooms, opening by French windows. to 





a verandah overlooking the terrace beyond; and 
in the basement beneath are extensive and com. 
oe and kitchen — ments. 

ther arrangements, as news, reading 
writing, and coffee-rooms, library, museums, 
picture-galleries, sculpture, plants, and flowers, 
&c., are all considered, with many 
things tending to the entertainment and comfor; 
of the public, and a great organ will form the 
centre of an orchestra for musical performanges. 
on a grand scale. The building will be lighted 
by gas in an ornamental manner, for evening 
promenades. 

The organ, now in course of erection in the 
north transept, is of gigantic proportions. It ig 
constructed by Mr. Henry Willis, the builder of 
the organ in St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, 
It possesses five claviers, four for the hands and 
one for the feet, and there are 101 stops, eighty. 
seven of which are sounding stops. The wing 
is supplied by two steam-engines, placed in the 
basement, and remote from the organ itself, 
The instrument is governed by various con. 
trivances for varying its powers and qualities of 
tone. Amongst these are the pneumatic pistong 
for the hands, each clavier possessing six. There 
is also a complete system of combination pedals, 
acting precisely as those in the grand organg 
recently erected in the cathedral at Notre Dame 
and the church of St, Sulpice at Paris. The 
cost will be about 6,0001. 

The interior is elegantly decorated throughout 
in coloured ornamentation, and is to be filled 
with objects of beauty and interest arranged in 
spaces so as not to interfere with the grand 
avenues for promenade. 

Externally, the end of the nave and transepts 
present eight facades flanked by supporting 
turrets, containing the large windows and 
entrances. These facades are united by the walls 
of the lower buildings, two stories in height, and 
by the clearstory walls and roof of the nave and 
transepts, and the whole is terminated by bold 
cornices and ornamental parapets. 

The general character of the architecture of 
the exterior is Italian, and consists principally 
of brickwork in colours, with stone dressings 
and ornamentations. Above the roofs in the 
centre of the building rises a bold tambour, 
pierced with windows, from which springs a 
great dome, terminated at the top by a single 
balustraded parapet, and a standard mast 50 ft, 
high. This dome and the octagon cupolas at 
the smaller intersections are decorated with 
moulded ribs and panelling in bold relief. 

On all sides of the building are spacious 
terraces, on which, and the ornamental slopes 
adjoining them, stand many large and hand-. 
some trees, giving relief and effect to the building. 
The terrace on the north-west side, which will 
be 1,000 ft. long and 160 ft. wide, supported by 
Italian arcades, will cover a railway-station, 
from which access will be had directly to the 
building at the ends of the three transepts, and 
to which station all the railways of London will 
ultimately be brought. 

At present, however,the nearest railway station 
is some quarter of a mile from the building, and 
this has led to a determination, which seems to 
us to be regrettable, to postpone the opening of 
the building till the lst of May next year. The 
decorations, very light and elegant, and the gild- 
ing of the ironwork, are all done, and must 
suffer, we should fear, during that time. The 
loss of interest, too, on capital will be consider- 
able. Doubtless, however, the directors have 
carefully weighed the pros. and cons. Messrs. 
Lueas & Kelk have erected the building, and 
contributed a large portion of the capital. 
For the architectural design and details Mr. 
John Johnson is responsible, and for the con- 
struction and engineering, Mr. A, Meason. 
decorations of the interior were executed by 
Mr. ©. H. Schmidt, from Mr. Johnson’s de- 


signs. 








A Curious Ciocx.—A clock of singular work- 
manship, designed by Raingo the Elder, and of 
the period of the First Empire, is now on view 
at M. de Boos’s, 20, Down-street, Piccadilly. In 
the base is a musical box, which plays every 
hour. The front dial has, in addition to the 
usual index of time, a record of the days 
of the week, The signs of the zodiac and 
days of the month are also registered, and in 
connexion with these is a mechanical arrange- 


itions of | 
whole of this mechanism is worked by three 
springs. 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE 
MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL. 


We illustrate in our present number the de- 
sign by Mr. Waterhouse for the proposed Town- 
hall in Manchester, which has been selected by 
the Corporation of that city. Our view, being 
taken at the angle, shows the Entrance or Albert- 
square front, and the Princess-street front. The 

jan we give is of the one pair or main floor. 
In a previous number we reviewed the design at 
some length. On the present occasion we shall 
confine ourselves to a resumé of the designer’s 
own statements, as best calculated to set forth 
his intentions. 

The ground-floor is raised a few steps from the 
street, thereby gaining a cartway from Lloyd- 
street into the courtyards on the basement 


el. 
vaeck of the business rooms look towards the 
street ; the corridors and staircases, om the other 
hand, are lighted from the internal courts.’ 

The corridors have a minimum width of 10 ft. 
along the Cooper-street and Lloyd-street sides, 
and of 12 ft. 6 in. along the Albert-square front. 
They open out at intervals into wider spaces, 
convenient for consultations, and which break 
the monotonous effect of long corridors of uni- 
form width. 

A porch and groined entranee-hall (in the 
centre of Albert-square front), with porter’s 
offices on either hand, lead into the grand stair- 
case hall, 52 ft. by 35 ft. Qutof this the main 
staircases are carried up, by double flights, one 
on either side, each of them 10 ft. wide, to a 
similar hall on the main floor, which gives access, 
on the one hand, to the public hall in the centre 
of the building, and om the other to the suite of 
reception rooms. On the ground-floor the prin- 
cipal hall is lighted by the staircase windows on 
either side, 

In addition to the main entrance in Albert- 
square there are three other principal entrances 
to the building ; one in the centre of ¢he Cooper- 
street front, another near the corner of Albert- 
square and Princess-street, and a third near the 
corner of Aibert-square and Lloyd-street. 

Each entrance has its porter’s office, double- 
swing doors, one within the other, and close to 
it one of the three primcipal staircases placed in 
the angles of the corridors, which staircases 
ascend to the uppermost story in the build- 
ing, and descend te the basement, thus giving 
direct access to the various stories from the 
street. 

These three primcipal staircases are circular 
on plan, and average 21 ft. internal diameter. 
An open well has been placed in the centre, thus 
making the steps at their narrow end not less 
an 11 in. or 12 im. on the tread, with a rise of 

in. 

There are, in addition to the grand staircase 
and the three principal business staircases, two 
secondary flights in the middle of the Princess- 
street and Lloyd-streeé corridors, rising up to 
the third floor. They are united together by a 
hall or corridor on each floor, thus giving inter- 
communication between the centres of the Prin- 
cess-street and Lloyd-street fronts. 

The private entrance for the mayor adjoins 
the public entrance in Princess-street, and is 
Placed there in order that the same porter may 
command the two. It gives separate access not 
only to the mayor’s private rooms, but to that 
portion of the Albert-square corridor which runs 

hind and communicates with the reception 
rooms. 

The public hall is placed in the centre of the 
building. It would be approached by the public 
from Albert-square by the grand staircases 
through a large hall on the main floor, forming a 
pret anteroom to it, and adding ‘about one- 

wird more available standing space on the occa- 
sion of a erowded town’s meeting. The hall is 
lit on either side by two-li * 

light windows. The 
roof, though of h construction, has 
a a average height of only 42 ft. (to 
phon successful the acoustic properties of the 

In order to prevent outward 
great a height from the toca rs 
tied across. The walls of the central hall 
will be of stone, the lower part panelled in 
At the farther extremity of the hall are 
two entrances, with retiring-rooms attached 

2 . 3 
which communicate with the two secondary cen- 
tral staircases, and the Lloyd-street and Prin- 
pn sre —— Above these retiring. 

or an ani 
cupiubile of fees Se a d orchestra, or 


It will be observed that the hall is on the 
same level as the reception-rooms. 

The mayor’s reception-rooms front Albert- 
square; the large committee-room and the coun- 
cil chamber being placed in a line with them, so 
as to make one magnificent suite of entertain- 
ing rooms, 300 ft. in length, and occupying the 
whole of the principal front of the building on 
the main floor. These rooms are 23 ft. in height. 
The space over the main entrance is occupied 
by the anteroém, which cam be approached 
either by the grand staircases or by the mayor’s 
private staircase. 

One one side of the dining-room.is a serving- 
room and butler’s pantry, with a staircase and 
hoist from the kitchen. From’ this staircase 
another flight, for servants, leads to the higher 
portion of the mayor’s staircase, and so to his 
private rooms. 

The mayor's private room is in easy communi- 
cation with the town clerk’s. 

The cloak-room is placed so as to be easily 
accessible either from the grand staircaseer from 
the mayor's private staircase, 

Above the serving-room, im a mezzanine, are 
placed lavatories and other conveniences. 

The mayor’s suite of apartments is placed 
wholly on the second floor, looking for the meat 
part towards Albert-square. In addition to this 
suite there is an extra sitting-reom over the 
mayor’s business-room, on a rather lower level, 
approached like the rest of these rooms by the 
mayor’s private staircase. 

Below the reception-rooms are placed the 
kitchens and servants’ apartments. 

Adjoining the anteroom on the main floor is 
placed the principal committee-room, so as to be 
in immediate connexion with the reception- 
rooms, and only separated from the public hall 
by the Albert-square corridor. 

Annexed is a small serving-room, with stair- 
case and lift down to basement, so that this 
principal committee-room might be made use of 
as & supper-room, if required. 

Beyond the committee-room comes the ante- 
room of the council-chamber. 

The council-chamber itself will be a well- 
lighted apartment, with a retiring-room on one 
side. It is planned so as to be approached by 
members either from the anteroom or the re- 
tiring-room, or, if needful, direct from the cor- 
rider. Above the retiring-room is a gallery 
capable of seating 113 people, with a separate 
staircase from the principal Lloyd-street en- 
trance. 

The other three general committee-rooms are 
in the centre of the Lloyd-street front, with the 
committee clerk midway between them and the 
town clerk and assistant town clerk’s reoms. 

The town clerk’s rooms, connected together by 
@ private corridor, face Princess-stréet. 

The assistant town clerk’s rooms adjoin and 
are brought into close contiguity with the com- 
mittee-rooms, by a corridor running across the 
centre of the building. 

The clerk of prosecutions ig placed imme- 
diately over the assistant towm clerk, with the 
Princess-street staircase connecting the rooms. 

The treasurer’s offices look into Albert-square, 
and are so placed as to be contiignous to the two 
entrances nearest the centre of the town, so that 

receiving cheques from other 
ments could pass the treasurer’s offices on their 
way out of the building. 

The surveyor eeeupies a portion of the main 
floor looking towards Princess-street, adjacent to 
the assistant town clerk. His offices have a 
north light and a private staircase to the room 
on the second floor. 

The Chief Constable is placed in the centre of 
the building under the public hall, so as to be 
reached with facility from all the public en- 
trances. 

The Lloyd-street staircase leads direct from 
this department to the committee-rooms on the 
main floor in the centre of the building. The 
department is still more contiguous to the com- 
mittee-rooms on either side of the main en- 
trance. 

The water department is placed at the Cooper- 
street end of the building. On the ground-floor 
the rooms look into Princess-street, and on the 
main floor into Lloyd-street. The two floors are 
connected by a book-lift and by the Cooper- 
street staircase. From the ground-floor rooms 
a private staircase descends to the stores in the 
basement. 

The gas offices occupy the centre of the 
building, chiefly on the Lloyd-street side, and 
would be approached with equal facility from 





Lloyd-street and Cooper-street entrances. The 


rooms on the ground-floor and main floors are 
connected together by a private staircase and 
paper-lift. 

The building, sanitary and nuisance, and 
hackney carriage departments are placed on the 
southern half of the Albert-square side. Doors 
have been placed across the corridors, cutting 
off these and the scavenging departments from 
the rest of the building, and so admitting of the 
corridors adjoining the departments being used 
as waiting-halls if desirable. 

The scavenging department is on the Lloyd- 
street side. 

The workshops for the weights and measures 
department are in the Lloyd-street front towards 
the Cooper-street end, and havea recess for carts 
to unload. 

The markets and paving and highway depart- 
ments are placed on the Princess-street side of 
the building. 

The court of record is on the grotnd-floor ad- 
joining the Cooper-street entrance. 

The muniment-rooms are in the basement. 
They intercommunicate and have a separate 
staircase. 

The lamps’ department, though in the base- 
ment, has a ready approach from the street by 
the cart entrance. 

Large cellars have been provided for coal 
stores in a central position accessible by the 
cart entrance, with lifts to the upper floors on 
either side. 

Housemaids’ closets have been placed on the 
different floors. 

In @ddition to the private water-closets, lava- 
tories, &c., connected immediately with the 
principal officers’ rooms, are groups of retiring 
rooms, in close connexion with all the three 
staircases in the basement, and on the second 
floor with the staircases on the Lloyd-street side 
of the building. 

The head porter’s rooms are on the third floor, 
approached from Lloyd-street by a separate 
entrance and staircase. His rooms are in con- 
nexion with # large dining-room in the centre of 
Lloyd-street front. 

With regard to the warming of the building, 
it is proposed to place in a large sub-basement, 
three hot-water boilers, two of them for ordinary 
use, the third as a reserve for use while either of 
the others was under repair. The smoke from 
the furnaces will pass through two wrought-iron 
smoke flues, encased in brickwork, between 
which and the iron flues will be an intervening 
space for extracting vitiated air, as hereafter 
described. From these boilers hot-water pipes 
will traverse the main corridors, in channels 
below the floors, everywhere@on the window side. 
These lines of hot-water pipes will form the 
mains from which coils of pipes, wherever 
wanted, would be fed. 

The prisoners’ cells will also be warmed by 
hot water. 

For the extraction of the vitiated air, it is 

im the case of the public hall, to have 


proposed, 
C horizontal air shaft above the ceiling with 


numerous openings into it, communicating with 
the two vertical extraction shafts before alluded 
to. These shafts would be warmed by the boiler 
fires in the winter and by special means in the 
summer. 

Theelock tower and the Cooper-street tower 
will form convenient means for the extraction 
of vitiated air from the other portions of the 
building. Horizontal air flues, carried behind 
the cornices, will lead to vertical shafts in the 
angles of the towem, accelerating power being 
provided as required for summer ventilation, or 
whenever the reception-rooms happened to be 
crowded. 

The whole of the building will be fireproof, 
constructed, where practicable, on the principle 
of the Dennett arch. The internal areas will be 
lined with light glazed tiles, and ceramic ware 
will be largely introduced against the walls of 
the corridors, staircases, and the principal rooms. 

‘The clock tower, im the centre of the Albert- 
square front will be 236 ft, . f@ the gilded 
globe at its summit, and 158 ft. to the illuminated 
clock dial, which is shown, 15 ft. wide. 

At the other end of the building there is a 
secondary tower, and there is a staircase tower in 
the Princess-street front, so as to give variety of 
sky-line. 

rich regard to cost, the building is designed 
not to exceed the 250,0007. mentioned as the 
sum the Corporation are prepared to spend. 

The building contains, above the ground-floor, 
exclusive of towers and chimneys, 3,956,815 
cubic feet; and below the ground-floor line, 





956,518 cubic feet. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Tue thirty-fourth exhibition by this society, 
now open, consists of 316 pictures. The society 
have strengthened their ranks by the election of. 
a certain number of “ honorary members,” four 
of whom, Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, M. Louis Gallait, 
Mr. F. Goodall, B.A., and Mr. Millais, R.A., have 
gent works. Mr. Goodall’s “The Arab Mes- 
senger” (30), and “ Rachel ” (205), are impor- 
tant contributioms. Mr. E. H. Corbould has a 
powerfal piece of colour, “‘Salome Dancing 
before Herod” (53), in which all the light is 
brought to bear on the figure of Salome. The 


action depicted is so momentary that the wreath | 


thrown to the dancer has not yet fallen, but rests 

y inair, a condition that fatigues. Mr. Lonis 
Haghe has several drawings, of which we prefer 
62, A Tribunal of the Holy Inquisition in the 
Low Countries.” Two unpleasant-looking fami- 
liars are taking a child to the torture, apparently 
with a view to work on the parents, who are 
also present. The general result is less impres- 
sive than might be desired. Mr. H. Tidey main- 
tains his position with 10, “Jennie Morrison ” 
(displaying much feeling), and 225, “‘ The Woman 
of Samaria.” Mr. C. Green’s picture, “ The 
First Bouquet” (36), will hold the observant 
visitor some time. It represents “ Behind the 
Scenes,” during the performance of a panto- 
mime; a little girl, apparently the clown’s 
daughter, has come off with a bouquet. Various 
characters are introduced, an inane dandy talk- 
ing to one of the ballet-girls, and a poor, snarly 
old man, who holds under his arm the jolly 
rubicund mask he has worn before the public, 
not less truthful than many a face of flesh. 
“Seven am.” (76), G. G. Kilburne; “ Lady 
and Child” (130), EB. H. Wehnert; “A Gipsy 
Forge at Seville” (163), Mrs. E. Murray ; 
“ Happy Hours” (196), Guido Bach; “‘ Bombay 
Fruit Sellers” (242), Henry Warren ; are amongst 
the other figure subjects that will obtain attention. 

“The Children of the Forest” (244) is the 
largest and most important work sent by Mr. 
Edmund G. Warren, and is a fine specimen of 
his manner. A smaller work of his, however, 
“An English Cornfield” (131), in the back 
room, gives us even more pleasure, ‘ Mont St. 
Michel” (20), John Mogford, is an excellent 
seascape. At sight of “ Crossing the Channel ” 
(65), we utter an involuntary “ Good Lord, de- 
liver us!” If Mr. W. Bennett got his materials 
on the spot, he must needs be a good sailor and 
abrave man, 49, by George Shalders :— 


“ Then homeward through the twilight shadows stray, 
Sauntering and slow ied 


“Watford, Herts” (277), Mrs. W. Oliver, and 
some landscapes by Mr. Fahey, Mr. Chas. Vacher 
(especially the Palace of Rameses III., with the 
ruins of Luxor in the distance), W. W. Deane, 
H. G. Hine, R. Beavis, Reed, John Chase, B. R. 
Green, who continues to increase his collection 
of architectural subjects, Whymper, Telbin, and 
others, ought not to escape praise. Mr. Carl 
Werner’s interiors include figure subjects, and 
have singular merit,  Hareth Ben Herraddin 
the Notary’s House in Cairo” (187), and “The 
Mnfti of the Hafenites at Damascus, sitting near 
the prayer niche in the Great Mosque” (218), 
have all the minute fidelity of photographs with 
breadth and colour superadded, 

The sales, we hear, on the private view day, 
were above the average: go is the collection. 








IRRIGATION IN INDIA AND SPAIN. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
On April 21st, the first pa 


on in India,” by Mr, Allan Wilson, The 
value of artificial means of irrigation, for in. 
creasing the fertility of the soil, wag recognized 
in India at an early date. In the Punjaub, 
canals for this purpose, as well as for naviga- 
tion, were constructed as far back as the middle 
of the fourteenth century. But it was in the 
southern parts of India, where the rainfall wag 
cme eens and the river supplies were less 
y available, that the most extensi 

Were to be found. It had been esti ted that 
Prior to the establishment 
Were, in fourteen of the 
om ded the Madras Presiden 

{000 tanks and channels in besid 
my 10,000 out of repair, I probably, 

»Y00 miles and 300,000 - 
rate masonry works, Some of these tanks cod 


estimated that, 
of British rule, there 
principal irrigated dis- 
cy, upwards of 


reservoirs were on an immense scale, for irri- 
gating many thousand acres, while there were 
smaller tanks, wells, and springs which watered 
only a few acres. It was remarkable that the 
Government should have allowed so many fine 
works gradually to fall into decay, without re- 
placing them by others; as great natural facili- 
ties existed for storing water, and for forming 
canals to lead it on to the land. The irrigation 
works on the Godavery and Kistna rivers, in the 
morthern Circars, and on the Coleroon, in Tan- 
jore, had only recently been completed; but 
many large rivers were still allowed to flow into 
the ocean, almost unused for agricultural pur- 


With regard to the most general and least 
expensive mode of irrigation by means of artifi- 
cial reservoirs, and to the metheds adopted in 
forming such reservoirs, it was stated that in 
selecting a site it was essential to ascertain 
in the first place that the foundation was suit- 
able; the next point to be determined was the 
extent of land to be irrigated, and the quantity 
of water necessary for such irrigation. The 
area of the drainage or gathering grounds could 
be estimated from the trigonometrical survey 
maps of India, and the quantity of water that 
would pass into the tank during floods shonld be 
calculated according to the known rainfall, due 
allowance being made for absorption and evapo- 
ration. With these data, the dimensions of the 
different works could be fixed. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that depth of water was 
of greater importance than a large surface area, 
as the evaporation would be less in the former 
case. An examination should also be made of 
the valleys in the vicinity of the proposed reser- 
voir, with a view to ascertain whether the sur- 
plus water flowing through the tank during 
floods could not be carried across intervening 
ridges, and be stored in natural basins at a 
small outlay, so as to fill a chain of tanks. It 
was explained that a tank was simply a reser- 
voir formed by throwing an embankment, 
or bund, as it was called in India, across 
a valley to dam up the drainage. The most 
simple description of bund was constructed 
entirely of earth, which was generally dug 
from the bed of the intended reservoir. The 
breadth at the top was usually about 12 ft. 
The inner slope was 3 to 1, and this was 
faced with a pitching of loose stone, while 
the slope of the land side varied from 2 to 
ltoltol. Puddle was seldom, if ever, used; 
indeed it was not required, as, owing to the 
lodgment of silt, a tank would puddle itself as 
soon as it had been once filled. In illustration 
of this fact it was mentioned, that Major-general 
Sir Arthur Cotton had stated that in a channel 
cut through loose sand, within a yard of the 
water’s edge to a depth of 5 ft., not the least 
moisture was found in the excavation ; the lining 
of silt having rendered it completely water- 
tight. In addition to this embankment, some of 
the large Hindoo works had a massive retaining 
wall of masonry in front. Many of these walls 
were built of dressed stone, close-jointed, backed 
with rubble and a rough description of concrete ; 
and flights of steps of cut stone were constructed 
down to the edge of the water. 

To obviate the danger of an excessive influx 
of water during floods, most tanks were pro- 
vided at one end, and not unfreqnently at both 
‘ends, of the embankment, with a waste weir 
| (known in India as a calingulah), to allow the 
surplus water to escape after the tank had been 
filled. In constructing a tank, the discharge 
capacity of the cali was an essential 
feature. It was a safe rule to allow one-fourth 
‘more than the dimensions obtained by caleula- 
tion, so that the water might have a free passage 
‘in the event of an excessive flood, as otherwise 
‘the earthwork might be entirely destroyed. The 
author had found that many of the tanks which 
were now useless had been breached from no 
other apparent cause than the want of sufficient 
outlet to carry off the surplus water during 
floods. 

With a view of showing how favourable some 
parts of India were for forming reservoirs of 


large capacity, attention was directed to a design 





to construct by damming up the gorge of a 


t,| valley. This reservoir would be capable of 
storing sufficient water to irrigate 200,000 acres | i 


of land,—an area equal to the county of Buck- 
ingham, allowing the usual average of 500 acres 
to the square mile as being under cultivation. 
Taking 170,000 acres as the extent of land to be 


E 





made for the discharge of 170,000 


for a large artificial lake, which it was proposed | th 


cubic yards of water per hour at each end of the 
tank; and discussion was invited’as to the best 
description of sluice for discharging such a vast 
volume of water. 


A paper was read “On Irrigation in Spain, 
chiefly in reference to the Construction of the 
Henares and the Esla Canals in that Country,” 
by Mr. G. Higgin. 

It was stated that, of all the countries in the 
world, there was perhaps none that so much re- 
quired irrigation as Spain, nor one which so 
gratefully repaid the labour expended upon it, 
by rich and valuable results. The climate of the 
south and east of Spain ‘was suitable for the 
production of crops of almost all kinds. Pro- 
ductions of the torrid and temperate zones here 
grow together. In the gardens of Mercia and 
Valencia might be seen wheat, barley, corn, 
maize, the orange, the lemon, the date palm, the 
olive, the citron, the peach, the pear, the apple, 
rice, pepper. In Malaga and Seville, in addition 
to these were the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, 
the prickly pear, and, in sheltered spots, the 
plaintain, which was seldom found out of the 
tropics. The soil of most of the river plains was 
a rich alluvial deposit, from 8 ft. to 10 ft. in 
depth. Nothing was wanting but water; and 
this might frequently be seen a few yards off 
running to the sea, useless and unproductive. A 
few charts of comparative rainfall and tempera- 
ture had been prepared, which showed that, with 
the exception of Oran, Spain was by far the 
driest country. 

The earliest, and, indeed, almost all the irri- 
gation works in Spain, were constructed about 
A.D. 800 or A.D. 900, when that country 
was under the dominion of the Moors. Per- 
haps the system of irrigation and the whole 
administration of the waters in Valencia and 
Murcia were as perfect as well could be, and the 
results were very surprising. It was not pos- 
sible, however, within the limits.of this paper, to 
give more than a cursory notice of these works ; 
but such data were collected as would assist in 
the description of the new canals now in course 
of construction by the Iberian Irrigation Com- 
pany. The areas of the several large irrigated 
districts in Spain were then detailed, amounting 
together to 680 square miles. According to the 
published Government returns the total amount 
of irrigated ground in Spain was 4,439 square 
miles,so that it would seem that there was an area 
of 3,759 square miles irrigated from water-wheels, 
small canals, tanks, &c..—a quantity which was 
believed to be excessive. Admitting, however, 
that the returns were correct, then only 4} per 
cent. of the whole cultivated land was irrigated. 
While the rate of population in all Spain was 
only eighty-one to the square mile, in the irri- 
gated garden of Murcia there were 1,681 inhabit- 
ants to the square mile, and in Orihuela 767 
inhabitants per square mile. The effect of irri- 
gation was to raise the value of land ten, fifteen, 
or twenty times. Several illustrations of this 
were cited, and it was stated that, as a rule, all 
over Spain, good land in the valleys when un- 
irrigated might be bought at an average price of 
from 61. to 101. per acre, while irrigated ground 
fetched from 801. to 1201. per acre. In propor- 
tion to the value of the ground was the value of 
the water. Colonel Baird Smith gave the value 
of a cubic foot of water per second in Piedmont 
at 161. per annum, and in Lombardy at about 
151. per annum. In most of the old systems of 
Spanish irrigation the water was attached to the 
land, and was sold with it, and the value of the 
water could not, therefore, beascertained. But, 
perhaps, the fair average value of a cubic foot 
of water per second in Spain might be taken to 
be that fixed by the Government for the Henares 
Canal, viz., 3751. per annum, which was not con- 
sidered a high price. 

The projects for irrigating the Henares and 
the Esla were of very old date; but it 
was only during 1859 that the concessions were 
granted, and in 1863 that a company was formed 
in London to carry out the works. The river 
Henares rose amongst the mountains of the 
Somosierra : its course was extremely steep, and 
fall of the river, from the 


é 


irty-six i 
fall of 11°3 ft. per mile. 
new canal was twenty-eight miles. It received 

i point sixteen miles 
above Guadalajara, just below the junction of the 
Sorbe and Henares, and ended at Alcalé. The 
area of ground capable of irrigation in this 
valley, after deducting that due to roads, streams, 
towns, &c., was 27,170 acres. For this 





purpose 
the volume of water conceded by the Govern- 
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ment was 175 cubic feet per second for the nine 
months from October to June inclusive, and 
105 cubic feet per second for the remaining 
three months. From accurate measurements 
made near the new weir since the commence- 
ment of the works, it appeared that during the 
months of July, August, and September, the 
average quantity of water carried by the weir 
was 210 cubic feet per second, the lowest point 
which it had touched being 140 cubic feet per 
second. During the remainder of the year it 
carried an average of 300 or 400 cubic feet per 
second; but it was liable to enormous floods, 
and some came during the progress of the 
works, which were estimated to amount to 
8,000 cubic feet per second. The weir, it was 
calculated, would discharge 20,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

The most difficult portion of the works was 
comprised in the first division—involving a rock 
cutting, 16 ft. in depth, immediately after leaving 
the river; then a tunnel 3,171 yards in length 
through a high limestone cliff, followed by a deep 
cutting in gravel. At the ninth kilométre the 
canal crossed the Madrid and Saragossa Rail- 
way ; and at the tenth kilométre, a wide torrent 
bed. These wére the ruling points in this 
section, and it was with reference to them that 
the actual height of the new weir was fixed. 
At the site chosen for the weir, the bed of the 
river was composed of compact clay rock, very 
impermeable, mixed with strata of excessively 
hard conglomerate. The front wall was built of 
rubble in hydraulic mortar, the foundation being 
benched into the rock. The main body of the 
weir was of hydraulic concrete; but in order to 
guard against filtration, a continuous line of cut 
stone was let into the rock in the centre of the 
concrete, all the stones being bedded in pure 
cement. The apron was entirely of cut stone, 
and from the top of the rubble wall to the crest, 
the weir was also of cut stone. The water for 
the canal was drawn off by five sluices, set in 
masonry arches, built of large blocks of rock- 
faced ashlar. At the entrance of the canal 
three sluices were fixed, for the purpose of 
scouring out any deposits which might accumu- 
late in front of the gates. Immediately inside 
the head sluices, and forming a portion of the 
head works, there was an overflow weir, to pro- 
vide for the discharge of any water which a 
sudden flood might admit into the canal during 
the absence of the guard. The weir was 130 
yards long between the abutments, and its total 
cost, including all the head works and the waste 
weir, had been 17,3431., or 21. 10s. per cubic yard, 
as the mean price of the total cubical contents. 
Details were given of the prices paid for 
different classes of work, and of the materials 
employed. One flood, which came down when 
the weir was unfinished, tried it severely. The 
water rose 4 ft. over the crest of the finished 
portion, completely filling up the gap, and pour- 
ing with great force on the exposed concrete 
hearting of the unfinished end. This flood was 
estimated to have a volume of more than 9,000 
cubic feet per second, yet not a single stone was 

aced, 

e Esla Canal, as regarded ease of construc- 
tion, was perhaps one of the best in Spain. 
The whole estimated cost of the works, including 
a weir 191 yards long, was a little under 
100,0001., and for this amount 32,140 acres 
would be perfectly irrigated at a cost of 31. 2s. 

acre, while the cost per acre of the Henares 

al was 71. 7s. The land in the Esla Valley 
was exceptionally rich ; it was very thickly popu- 
lated, and the only objection that could be made 
to it was its distance from any seaport. 

One of the most interesting questions in the 
construction of an irrigation canal was the 
acreage which could be irrigated with a certain 
disposable quantity of water. Opinions varied 
very much upon this point. The amount sup- 
in differant districts was given, and it was 
that in Spain the usual dotation for rice- 
crops was considered to be 23 litres per second 
per hectare. It had been found, by M. Ribera, 
a series of experiments made near Madrid, 
uantity of water nee * — irri- 
n was 0° itre per 
cane ne a market garden 
d, in both cases the water 
thout stint. The author had 


eed santas based on the guantity of 
C employed by cultivators also near 
id, that 4 litre per second would irrigate 


every twelve days. This, it was 
quite sufficient for the cultivation 
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the Henares, there must always be a great variety 
of crops, many of which would only require irri- 
gation every twenty or thirty days, it was 
evident that half a litre per second was a good 
dotation for a canal. This, in English measure, 
amounted to 1 cubic foot per second for every 
140 acres. The quantity allowed in India varied, 
it was believed, from 120 to 200 acres per cubic 
foot per second. The canon fixed by Govern- 
ment for the Henares Canal was equivalent to 
8s. 9d. per irrigation of 450 cubic métres, and 
for the Esla Canal, 2s. 93d. for the same quantity ; 
the lower price in the latter case being due to 
the less expensive character of the works. 
Some particulars of the price of water in Spain 
were then. furnished. 








ON THE WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


PRoFEssoOR FRANKLAND, F.R.8., has been 
lecturing at the Royal Institution “On the 
Water Supply of London.” 

The Professor said that out of every thousand 
people upon this globe at least three live in 
London, which fact alone shows the importance 
of the subject of the water supply of the English 
metropolis. The water at present supplied to 
London, he continued, is greatly contaminated 
with sewage, and it is of hard quality, the first 
of these characteristics being bad for health and 
the second bad for washing. A year ago he had 
brought under the notice of the Royal Institu- 
tion five or six schemes which had been set 
afloat for supplying London with better water, 
and since that date the quality of the water 
from two of the proposed sources, namely, that 
of the sources of the Severn in the neighbour- 
hoods of Plinlimmon and Cader Idris, and that 
of the Cumberland lakes, had been tested by 
Dr. Odling and himself. The resulis of those 
tests he intended then to make known; also two 
curious facts discovered in the course of the 
analyses, one revealing the pecaliar effect of the 
detritus from lead mines upon water, and the 
other the conditions which determine the action 
or non-action of water upon lead. The samples 
of water from the sources of the Severn were 
collected at Cader Idris and Plinlimmon. The 
projectors of both schemes propose the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct to the water. The 
one from Cader Idris would be the shortest, but 
the other would supply many large towns on its 
way to London. These schemes are not intended 
to endanger the present large water companies, 
arrangements to buy them up being included in 
the estimates ; in short, the only effect upon them 
would be to abolish a certain number of boards of 
directors. Both plans are very costly. The 
Welsh scheme is estimated to cost 10,850,0001., 
and the Cumberland scheme, 13,500,0001. These 
enormous sums, however, need not trouble the 
ratepayers, the only question for them being how 
much they will have to pay for the water when 
one of the plans is carried out. From the calcu- 
lations of the engineers it appears that after con- 
structing the works and compensating the com- 
panies, London will be supplied at a less cost 
than at present. Now we pay Ils. 5d. in the 
pound. On the completion of the Welsh scheme 
it is estimated that the payments will be 10d. in 
the pound, supplemented S a public rate of 2d. 
in the pound. The payment for Cumberland 
water would be ls. 1d. in the pound. Of course 
he could not speak as to the entire accuracy of 
the foregoing estimates, but the figures given 
show that the enormous capital required need 
not stagger the Londoners or prevent them from 

ing the schemes into serious considera- 
tion. Where the saving is effected is evident 
when it is considered that every gallon of water 
now used in London has first to be pumped up 
by magnificent steam machinery to a height of 
from 150 ft. to 200 ft., and even then the supply 
is intermittent. In the Welsh and Cumberland 
schemes gravitation will do the work of steam. 
Why should water be pumped up by these fine 
engines when the sun is willing to do all the 
work for us gratis? The sun flings the water up 
to the tops of our mountains daily, and we in our 
imbecility let it fall, and go through the work of 
raising it again by steam. Coal would be saved 
by economising the power of the sun as pro- 
posed, and this is worth consideration when the 
exhaustion of our mines is a matter for serious 
thought, even though the saving thus effected 
would very slightly alter the figures given by 
Mr. Jevons. 

The quality of the proposed waters is also a 
subject of interest, and in this respect, as shown 





by tables exhibited by the lecturer, they are 
much better than the water now supplied tg 
London. The present water supply, heo 


is largely contaminated with sewage, and the 
fact that this is somewhat oxidised ig po 
guarantee that its noxious properties ag 
health are removed. Some of the companj 
especially those on the south side of the Th 
supply badly filtered water, and the quality of 
the water supplied to London is worse than that 
supplied to any other town whose water he had 
tested. The specimen of muddy water supplied 
to Lambeth, which he now placed on the table 
before them, would show what kind of water 
could filter through an Act of Parliament. The 
Lambeth, Vauxhall, and Chelsea Companies hag 
long been supplying badly-filtered water, much 
worse than that of the New River Company, 
which delivers the best in London. 

Again, the organic matter in water may he of 
animal or vegetable origin, and this may be 
judged of to some extent by the proportions of 
carbon and nitrogen it contains. Nit; 
comes principally from vegetables, and on 
examination of the tables it would be seen that 
there is in this respect a vast difference between 
the Welsh and Cumberland, as compared with 
the London waters, for the organic matter in the 
last comes principally from animals. 

In the course of the analyses a very curiong 
effect of the detritus of lead mines upon water 
had been discovered. Water collected near these 
mines contained very little nitrogen or organic 
matter, and though full of mineral matter is 
nearly colourless. The fact is that the finely. 
divided quartz from the mines has the power of 
destroying organic matter nearly to the same 
extent as animal charcoal. It was likewise 
pointed out that lead would not contaminate the 
Welsh or Cumberland waters in the supply-pipes. 
Pure water acts violently upon lead, but it had 
been discovered in the course of the recent 
investigations that the presence of a very minute 
proportion of phosphoric acid in water entirely 
prevents its action upon lead. 

Two of the tables referred to we append. 


Previous Sewage or Manure Contamination in 
100,000 parts of various River and Lake Waters. 
































Nitrogen | Previous 
Name of Waters, |Ammonia.| *® — Conte 
Nitrites, nation, 
River Waters :— 
MUADD :. icccuekeneooeuspsaees —_ 102 700 
Rhine at Bile ......... _ *026 0 
Seine at Notre Dame _ *152 1,200 
Oureq rns 293 1,910 
Thames ... 005 "234 2,062 
Lea “002 *220 1,901 
Severn (near source)}  °CC3 +007 0 
Lower Clywedog...... 004 +006 0 
Tarannon 008 “024 0 
Ceryst ....... 001 052 210 
Carno ....... “003 049 190 
Barnw and Eira 004 +023 0 
ENO sos cssccescsscecee "C03 *O1L 0 
TWP Bccssasasssvvasies "004 0 
pper Rothay ......)  °008 “002 4 
DOWEBAP  ccscccsscsecces 002 “003 0 
SN ROR *001 +045 140 
Sprint. *L00 021 0 
Fourteen other Cum- 
berland streams ... _ _ 0 
Lake Waiters :— 
Bala Lake.,....0+00.+.: 001 "c00 0 
Thirlmere ,.... “003 "002 0 
aweswater mm 004 “000 0 
Ullswater .......0....0+. “008 “005 4 
Watendlath Jarn .. 002 +006 0 
Loch Katrine ......... -002 031 0 
Five lakes and jarns 
examined by Bous- 
singault ......ccce..00 = oe ° 

















Soap destroyed 100,000 1b. of various Waters. ” 





























Pounds of 
soap 
Name of Waters. P a 
em 
Metropolitan Waters :— 
Thames water .)......ccrescsosreeseneceenereeeees pos a 
WRGwOe ERG. 555i ccosen cscs ssaavedsdctcassovsoveessvease = 
Kent Co.’s water ......0 eiiuciichiviactVicineetn wre 
Other Waters :— 
South Essex Co.’s water ........:.:sssessserees = 
Caterham Co.'s water .........scsesesessseseees on 
Water supply of Woahing Sr 
” ” Leiceste: 32 
” ” Manchester ... 
PROKLON. ...000.sseesc0ene-sore0 80 
a pod Glasgow f Loch Katrine) : 
B is 99 —-_«-_—— ABAOABESE coereevernccescocsers 5 
BS Eee 8 
Haweswater » 
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THE FOOD RESOURCES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Sous interesting information in regard to the 
food resources of the United Kin om was given 
in a paper recently read by Mr. i before the 
Statistical Society, and since reprinted as a 
pamphlet. The yield of wheat in England, he 
had estimated eighteen years ago at 264 bushels 
per statute acre, and he believes from careful 
inquiries and observations it would not be safe 
to take credit now for a greater increase than 
14 bushel; this will bring the present rate of 
yield up to 28 bushels. The domestic demand 
for bread-corn in 1863 was satisfied by an ex- 

nditure of 40,000,0001., about one-seventh of 
this sum, 6,000,0001., being paid for foreign grain. 
Last year, according to Mr, Caird, the n 
supply cost 70,000,0007., and nearly half—i. ¢., 
$3,500,000l.—was spent for imports. The cost 
in 1867, as compared with 1863, was therefore 
raised 30,000,000. against the consumer, but 
nearly the whole increased payment went out of 
the country, since we took in value 27,400,0001. 
worth of foreign wheat beyond the imports of 
the earlier year. 

Good and bad harvest years run in cycles of 
varying length : 1866 and 1867 were both “bad,” 
the former two bushels and the latter six bushels 
under the average. 

For our requirements, till the harvest of 1868 
is garnered, Mr. Caird computes that we must 
depend upon the foreign supply of wheat to the 
extent of 9,600,000 quarters. A table prepared 
by Mr. Caird exhibits the results of some rather 
elaborate calculations to ascertain the average 
value of the principa) agricultural products con- 
sumed as food in the United Kingdom. 


Home Production. Foreign Supply. 
QOER..ss0ss0rsrccceeee £84,700,000. .rececees ,000, 
Beef and Mutton 47,200,000 .es..cov 6,500,000 
ButterandCheese 30,100,000 ........ « 8,400,000 
Potatoes .rsoerves 18,000,000  sssserve : 200, 
Total ......00 £180,000,000 £40,100,000 


Another table compares the value of British 
with Irish agricultural produce. On the aggre- 
gate: value, for 1001. worth raised in Great 
Britain 261. was produced in Ireland, the Irish 
percentage for corn being 14; for cattle, 27; for 
potatoes, 66; and for flax, 100 (since the growth 
of this fibre is restricted to the sister Isle), on 
the respective British values. 

_ An interesting experiment in meat preserva- 
tion, indicating the possibility of utilising for 
our own benefit the enormous supplies of animal 
food in far off countries, has just been completed 
in America, On March 2nd, a dinner was given 
at Everett House, New York, for the purpose of 
eating mutton which was furnished by the car- 
cases of sheep killed and subsequently preserved 
in England one, two, three, and four months 
previously by Professor Gamgee, by means 
chiefly of sulphurous acid. The Tribune, speak- 
ing of the dinner, remarks that the “‘ meat dishes 
Were pronounced to be excellent, and even far 
superior to the mutton usually eaten on this side 
of the Atlantic.” Judge Paschal, of Texas, in the 
course of the evening, remarked that he had 
often, encountering the great herds of beef 
which roam over the 270,000 square miles of his 
own state, asked Bulwer’s question, “ What will 
we do with it ?” He thought the interrogation 
answered. Mr. Richardson detailed numerous 
ways in which he had tested the character 
of the preserved meat, and gave it as his 
opinion that the best beef “would soon be 
= in New York for four cents a pound.” 
p a by the way, was sold not long ago in 
aad urne, it is said, at 1d. a pound.] The 
© employed by Professor Gamgee, in the pre- 
OF ee proce, and in which the whole body 
of the animal is kept entire, is as follows :— 
* The beast is m le ox 
pagent = is stupeted.” It iathen Bic filled, act pac 
ceiver, from which the a is = gone ot 


ed up by carbonic oxide i i 
opened between the chamber in which” ites sunt tacploced 


and another containing chareoal : 
acid. By this means the meat ay ml with sulphurous 


E by the 
chchanged fan aad uy bo MENG w,sad wil emia 
One way of turning large quantiti i 

y es 

or colonial beef and mutton into gah 
and tasty food for consumption in the country 
would be to convert it into the well known ani 
rsa obeer por' — beef and mutton, some. 
mation reg b ss 45 Be 

n & report just published on the subject, M: 
= - Buckland states that the salmon flaheries 

England and Wales are on the increase, and 
& hope is held ont that by-and-by this descrip. 





tion of food will be placed within the reach of 
those who have hitherto been unable, through 
its high price, to obtain it. M. Agassiz, in a 
recent lecture on artificial fish culture, declared, 
contrary to the accepted opinion, that of all 
animal substances fish is the best adapted for 
food for those engaged in mental labour, and is 
the most nutritious in repairing the wear and 
tear of the human brain. This is no doubt on 
account of fish containing much phosphorus. 
The shining of fish in the dark while decom- 
posing is an ocular manifestation of its rich- 
ness in phosphorescent material; and, on the 
other hand, the human brain requires more phos- 
phorus in its composition than any other organ. 

The Paris correspondent of the Post remarks 
that the high price of food and the general 
stagnation of commerce are continually bring- 
ing from various parts of Europe distressing 
accounts of the condition of the working classes. 
The privations to which the working classes in 
Italy are exposed are very severe, especially at 
Turin, where the winters are extremely cold. 
If provisions are cheaper in Turin than in the 
large towns of France wages are not so high. 
For instance, @ mason or @ carpenter is paid 
scarcely 2 fr. a day. Most of the curriers 
receive only 1 fr. 60 c. for a day’s work; and 
the men employed in the manufacture of arms 
and in the arsenal have little more. - The most 
essential commodities at Turin are very dear; 
bread is at a higher price than in Paris; salt in 
Italy is three times dearer than in the French 
capital. Wine is cheaper; but the workmen 
scarcely ever drink it except on Sundays. The 
labouring population are ill- provided with 
domestic comforts, two-thirds of them sleeping 
usually, not upon good mattresses, but on maize- 
straw. The misery of these poor people, says 
a letter from Turin, is augmented by the indo- 
lence and idleness of the women. In this im- 
portant particular the difference between Turin 
and Paris is very marked ; for, in. the latter, a 
variety of businesses give employment to the 
women. An idea may be formed of the trifling 
earnings of the Turin workpeople, from the fact 
that there are very many instances of a family 
of four persons living upon 1 fr. 60c. a day 
(1s. 4d.). 








AGED AND INFIRM WARDS FOR 
MARYLEBONE. 


Some new wards have been erected for the 
purpose of relieving the over-crowded state of 
the house, and providing more suitable accom- 
modation for that class of persons to whom only 
a workhouse should be made attractive. The 
Guardians of 8t. Marylebone are anxious that 
their aged poor should be made as comfortable 
as the rules of a workhouse will permit. 

The building is erected at the south-east angle 
of the workhouse ground, and occupies the site 
of the old bakehouse and laundry. 

The wards, six in number, are’ each 40 ft. 
wide, 60 ft. long, 13 ft. high, and give 780 cubic 
feet of air space to each occupant, The beds 
are ranged down either side of the room, and a 
double row of beds occupies the centre of the 
room, which is divided longitudinally by a 
partition 5 ft. 6 in. high. The western ends of 
the rooms are formed as large double bay win- 
dows, and constitute the day rooms. The 
skirting at the back of the beds forms a box 
9 in. square, with a perforated zinc front ; below 
these boxes are channels containing hot-water 
pipes; at the ends of these channels, and in the 
front and back walls, are large openings through 
which, by raising a damper, is adnfitted the ex- 
ternal air. By this means the fresh air will be 
first warmed by passing over the hot-water 
pipes, and then rising upwards be emitted 
through the perforated front of the skirting 
boxes into the wards immediately under the 
beds. The foul air is carried off through wide 
channels in the ceilings, which communicate 
with large flues running up the side walls, and 
terminating just above the level of the eaves of 
the roof; each opening into a flue is provided 
with a door that is under the control of the 
nurses only. 

_ The upper wards are somewhat differently 
constructed from those of the lower wards, inas- 
much as the ceilings follow the line of the 
sloping sides of the roof, which are supported at 
intervals on semi-elliptic cast-iron ribs. The 
emission of foul air in these wards is provided 
for by a channel in the of the ceiling, 
running the whole length of the room, and has 
zino flues at intervals open to the air. 





The walls are plastered throughout, the lower 
portion being finished with Portland cement ; 
they are coloured with varied and pleasing tints, 
which give them an ce as cheerful and 
homely as they are unlike the bare, lime-washed, 
vault-like brickwork of an ordinary workhouse 
ward. The basement of the building contains 
store-rooms, heating-furnaces, coal stores, and 
other offices. 

The total cost of the building as finished for 
occupation, including every description of fitting, 
gas-lighting, architect’s commission, and all 
other contingencies, was about 6,4002.; and this 
being for the accommodation of 240 inmates, is 
at the rate of 271. per bed. 

The architect is Mr. H. Saxon Snell; Messrs, 
Manley & Rogers are the builders; Messrs, 
Potter & Sons executed the heating, ventilating, 
and sanitary works; and Messrs. Abercrombie 


the gas-lighting apparatus. 








MURAL PICTURES FOR THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. E. M. Warp, R.A., has completed three 
more of the Illustrations of English History 
confided to him, and has lately shown them to 
some of his friends in the trumpery shed which 
an appreciative Government provides, adjoining 
Victoria Tower, for distinguished artists. The 
subjects are,—“ The Acguittal of the Seven 
Bishops,” * General Monk Writing to the Parlia- 
ment,” and “ William and Mary: receiving the 
Lords and Commons in the Banqueting House.” 
They are painted with all the careful attention 
to truth and research as to detail that distinguish 
Mr. Ward’s works. The heads are portraits, 
and if King William look somewhat insignificant, 
and Monk short-necked and gouty, it is because 
these were characteristics of the men. Weneed 
scarcely say that they are all works of high 
character. 

They may be described at present as simply 
water-colour pictures on plaster. The question 
how shall they be made permanent remains to 
be settled. The artist, we understand, would 
not object. to fixing them as they are and pro- 
tecting them with a glass, but this is scarcely 
the right solution of the question. It might, 
however, be adopted temporarily, pending farther 
inquiry and experiments. 
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KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new college, dedi- 
cated to the memory of the Rev. John Keble, 
was laid, in Oxford, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the 25th ult. Thesite is almost 
facing the new museum, and lies between the 
new park laid out by the university authorities 
and St. Giles’s Chureb, where hitherto there 
have been only a few tumble-down houses and 
half-wasted gardens. Here will be built rooms 
for 100 students, in wings forming three sides of 
a quadrangle. The material will be red, white, 
and grey brick, with stone dressings, and the 
style will be Early Decorated, Mr, Butterfield 
is the architect. When additional funds are 
obtained, the plan will. be completed by the 
erection of a chapel and hall, an entrance gate- 
way, and some additional rooms. 

The whole of the spectators afterwards went 
to the Sheldonian Theatre, which was soon 
crammed, and various addresses were made. 
Abont 35,0007. have been subscribed to carry 
out the idea. 








NEW COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


TE memorial stone of one has just been laid by 
the Countess of Bradford at W . The site 
consists of about one acre and three-quarters, at 
the junction of the Wednesbury-road, Bradford- 
street, and Dudley-street, above which it rises to 
a considerable height. The soil is sand and gravel. 
The building is the premises called The Mount, 
formerly used as a school, and in making the 
alteration advantage has been taken to utilise 
and convert every part that could actually be 
brought into use, with a view to the strictest 
economy. The main block of buildings now 
form the administration ment. The school- 
room and the dormitory have been converted 
into two spacious wards, and the stable build. 
ings have been converted for the washhouse and 
laundry. The new buildings comprise the 
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entrance of the kitchen and culinary t, 
in-patients’ department, and out- de- 


The general arrangement of the 
Building eatery 8 very plain in est latter 
the 


i evidently having brought his . 
ment to bear upon utility pA pment ny 


| 


guided by the strictest economy, in which the 
comfort of the patients, however, has been the 
prevailing element. The two new wards are 
designed for eight beds each, giving 1,120 cubic 
feet to cach patient; at the end of each ward 
are semi-detached buildings forming the - 
rooms and lavatories, the closets and i 3 


E 


operating room. The buildings have been car- 
ried out from designs, and under the superin- 
tendence, of Mr. G. B. Nichols, of West Brom- 
wich and London, architect; Mr. Adkins, of 
Walsall, being the builder. 

The committee recently appointed under the 


presidency of the Hon. and Rev. K. H. Digby, of | li 


Tittleshall, have determined to make such pre- 
parations as will enable a Cottage Hospital to 
be opened at Litcham on the Ist of July. 








WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


work, and its financial position, with the view of 
obtaining subscriptions to pay off existing liabili- 
ties to the amount of 4001. One of the 
grounds on which they appeal to the publi 
that the establishment is essentially an 
school, and, though the latest established of 
ten metropolitan schools of art, this school 
teaching more than a fourth of the entire num- 
ber of artisans (1,750) taught in the whole of 
the ten London schools ; and an is of the 
occupations of those attending the school during 
1867 suggests in a general way the advantage 
gradually being derived by a great number of 
local industries. The Examiners’ Report on 
Schools of Art for 1867 shows that, among the 
100 existing schools in the kingdom, only five 
schools had a greater number of students under 
instruction ; only five had a greater number of 
students examined; and only three sent up sets 
of works for examination from a greater number 
of students during the year. 

This school obtained the greatest number of 
prizes taken by any school in 1866, the National 
Art Training School at South Kensington alone 
excepted. e Examiners’ Report for 1867 also 
shows that only two schools passed a greater 
number of students in the personal examination ; 
and only two schools obtained a greater number 
of prizes upon the sets of works sent up for 
examination during that year. 


| 


- 








THE NUT FOR PROFESSIONS TO CRACK. 
Il, PAYMENT OF ENGINEERS. 


Six,—Though I have long ago stated in the 
Builder, more than once or twice, my solution of | 
the standing “nut” that “A Country Gentleman” | 
has once more brought before you as regards 
architects—(I did so last in 1865, October 25th, 
p. 829),—and have never met with or elicited 
any objection to it, 1 cannot learn of any engi- 
neer having applied similar principles to the 
regulation of his claims, and will therefore ask 
for a column to suggest what appears to me the 
parallel method for most of the work now special 
to that profession. 

In a healthy state of morals and education 
these would not be two professions. The engi- 
neer’s, which is the mother profession, and bears 
the older, indeed the sole indigenons English 
name—for “ Elias the Enginyer” was the name 
and style of the artist of this empire’s grandest 
work of art, Salisbury Cathedral—this original 
profession would have continued in such culture 
as never to require supplementing with the off- 
shoot, or rival school of pedantic tastemongers, 
begun by Inigo Jones, and dubbing themselves 
with the affected classic euphuism of “ architect,” 
which of course is only barbarised Greek for the 
native term “engineer.” It is quite right, 


fined, as they are, to one part (and the smaller that 
part the better) of the practice of the engineer 
(or real apytrexrog of the ancients); while this 
, of course, includes, and must always 
inclade, all the modern “ architeot’s” province, 
and much besides. 

As far, then, as the engineer does what is 
called a modern architect’s work,—that is 


paid only on the two bases above described. 

But now, coming to the wider provinces of 
work rightly held peculiar to the engineer, we 
shall find by far the largest of them, indeed their 
vast majority at present, fall ander the general 
head of ways, always the kind second only to 
shelters in importance. Under “ ways” of 
course I mean to include ways for any and 
everything, trains, ships, barges, carriages, foot 
passengers, letter-bags, water, fire, gas, or 
electricity. Now, it is common to all such ways 
to unite two given termini, and to be at a more 
or less variable height or depth above or below 
(or both above and below) the natural surface. 
Moreover, in the parts that are raised above 
that natural ground-line, certain areas of void 
require to be left for subways, culverts,&c. For 


each of these classes of ways, then, I would let | i 


the engineer’s pay be composed of two parts ; 
one based on the area of longitudinal section of 
the whole line of work, as included between the 
natural ground-line and the finished way,—the 
other similarly reckoned on the area of all sub- 
way openings. I would have no extra for super- 
ways over the sunk parts of the line, because 
their need and their dimensions are created by 
the engineer’s own design, and the numbers of 
them to be being always practically 


uniform, they should be included in his general | eq 


price as things of course. Moreover, observe 
that the area of longitudinal section of the 
whole line must always be reduced in the ratio 
that the direct distance of the termini bears to 
the line’s length. This will not, as might at 
first appear, give the engineer much interest in 
taking ycu straight rather than roundabout, but 
rather make length of detour indifferent to him 
(which would otherwise be advantageous). For, 
suppose two points fifteen miles apart are joined 
by one road of sixteen miles, and another of 
twenty miles. If, as is probable, their longi- 
tudinal section-areas were in about the same 
ratio, say 16,000,000 and 20,000,000 square feet, 
both being reduced by this rule to 15,000,000, 
would pay their engineers the very same fee. 
You will observe that width does not enter 
my equation. I think it fair that a work of a 
given class and agiven longitudinal section should 
invariably pay its engineer the same fee, whether 
it be 10 ft. wide or 100 ft. Take a bridge, for 
instance, as the class of work to be charged on 





therefore, that these dilettanti should be con- 


the highest scale (but all without excep- 


tion, on the same scale), Westminster 
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CURE FOR A SMOKY CHIMNEY. 


heer fee journal a 
is called “the Smoky Chimney question ;’ 
complaints are constantly made against archi- 
tects and builders for smoky rooms; therefore I 
suppose you will not object to make public a 
cheap, simple, and sure remedy for eight out of 
bad chimneys, without the require- 





RECREATION AND WORK. 


Sm,—I have but just now seen the letter in 
your impression of the 28th of March, comment- 
ing upon a remark made in my paper read before 
the of Arts on Technical Education. 


great 
familiar with. It brings me face to face with 
nature, takes me down into deep dingles, and 
up to the summit of great hills; and 

stores my mind, and supplies that food for which 
it craves, it has a re-creative effect upon my 
entire system, imparting vigour to the body and 
elasticity to the spirit. 

But your correspondent, I have no doubt, will 
see that he has mistaken my meaning altoge- 
ther, when he comes to look again at the passage 
he quotes and its connexion. My argument was 
that if a working man could gain the distinction 











TEMPLE BAR AND OLD ARCHWAYS. ay 
Havine long outlived its period, it is difficult | sides a constant of the 
ancient is 


to imagine wherefore this gateway 

suffered to obstruct the traffic of the most central 
and crowded City thoroughfare: there is barely 
room for two vehicles to pass together under 
the areh, and the footway on either side will 
only admit of two pedestrians abreast ; whereas, 
by the removal of the crazy old structure, the 


causeway in this, the narrowest strait of the | 


and the footway four persons on either side. 


out of the excellent letter which you 
the of a Canadian lady ? 
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“THE IRON MOP.” 


—Will 
Fen ey 28 oe anes $0.0 antes wing 


hat is the “Iron Mop” that is to supersede the 
labours of our ? Where can it be produced ? 
how it perform its fanctions ? 


*," The floors alluded to by our Canadian correspondent 
sddaniipen elias tenia: 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


The line of Fleet-street westward from St. about forty, have been entertained at supper, at 
Danstan’s Church gradually narrows towards the Egerton Arms, in celebration of the com- 
the Bar, as it does also from Clement’s Danes pletion of the work. The chair was taken by 
eastward ; so that, to make the width of cause-| Mr. James Whitaker, one of the i 
way at all equable or adapted to the roulage of appointed by the corporation to carry out Mr. 





this great and leading thoroughfare, the whole Pierce’s contract ; 
line from Chancery-lane to the space cleared for | occupied by Mr. George Roy (the other assignee), | 
, and the| Mr. John Whitaker, jun., and Mr. 


the new Law Courts should be opened 


and the vice-chairs were 


Simpson, | 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Louth (Lincolnshire).—Legbourne Church has 
been re-opened. For some months past it has 
been Peres ye restoration. In the nave, 
chancel, aisles, nothing of the old church 
remains, except the stonework of the walls, 


mouldings are of a simple character, and there 
is no carving in stone. The carved oak screen 
which formerly occupied the chancel arch has 
been restored and replaced there by Mr. J. L. 
Fytche. Two chapels are formed at the east 
end of each aisle by carved oak screens. The 
nave and aisles are filled with open seats of 
pine. The fittings of the chancel correspond 
with those of the nave as to design. The stone- 





frontages withdrawn at least 10ft.ina graduated assistant to Mr. Brierley, C.E., by whom the work of the exterior has been repaired, and 
line. plans were made, and who has personally where it had been previously repaired with 

There are impediments in the way, for one superintended the work. 
side of the arch is occupied as a barber’s shop Kingston (Surrey).—It having been found by | stone inserted. The architects employed were 
and cutting-room ; and the other, together with | the guardians during the severest part of the Messrs. Rogers & Marsden; and the builder, 
the small chamber above the arch, has been the | winter that additional accommodation was neces- | was Mr. M. J. Thompson, Louth. 


appanage of Child’s Bank, time out of mind, sary for inmates, the subject was discussed and a | 


| brick the brickwork has been removed and 


Wilcote.—The parish church has been re- 


probably for the amusement of children to see committee appointed to consider the question. opened for Divine service, after having been 


Lord Mayors’ shows. 
If there exists a corporate veneration for their | 
ancient relique of the Bar, can they not find out 
a favourable location foritsomewhere? But let, 
them not reconstruct it over any great leading | 
thoroughfare, where it must cause an arterial 
constriction, or an aneurism in the heart of 
commerce. 
Another ancient gateway, possessing archi- 
tectural pretensions of a higher order, which | 
formerly opened its portals to royal processions, | 
now seems to sink unheeded into the slime of | 
the Thames ; it is buried to the top of its pilasters _ 
in heaped rubbish, and must be taken down, but | 
—it must be reconstructed. QuonpaM. 








THE TENDERS FOR THE HORNCASTLE © 
SEWERAGE, 


Sra,—The list of tenders for the sewerage of Horn- | 
eastle given in the Builder for April 25th, is followed by | 
some remarks conveying a false im ion; and as my | 
name is given in connexion with statements there | 
made, it seems due to myself and the Board to set our- | 
selves right with your ers, i 
Mr, Young did not plead an error, nor was he allowed 
to make any private proposal to the Board, nor did he 
ask to be allowed to do so; nor was he allowed to alter one 
figure in bis tender aa re; the works for which the 
other parties tendered. Compared with the others, item 
by item, he was all along the lowest. What really occurred 
was this: the applications for of the specifications 
were so numerous that when Mr. Young oe the 
specification was out of print, and only the bill of quan- 
tities was sent to him. the bill of quentities mention 
was made ofcertain castings, which the specification showed 
the contractor was only to fiz; but Mr. Young, not having 
the specification before him, included the cost price of the 
castings. This cost price was not included in any other 
tender, and ee eee eee of Mr 
Fon Se to put him ona the ; 
done, he was the lowest, and his tender was accepted. 
[hope Mr. Frow was not one of those who supplied to 








which had tendered ; and so far as 
had tendered for the same Mr. Young was 
along the loweat ; moreover, board never bound 
themselves to lowest or any tender,” 
W. H. Mrenzr, 


‘|The houses are lofty 


Board to increase the buildings of the honse, so 
as to accommodate 200 additional inmates, and 
they approved of Mr. Luck’s plans for the 
proposed alteration. The Board of Guardians 
however, by a vote of eight to four, have 
decided that the alteration of the house, 
which was estimated to cost about 10,0001., 
should be deferred at all events till the new 
infirmary is completed, as it was thought by some 
that the new infirmary would relieve the honse 
of some cases, and so afford a certain amount of 
room. 

Cambridge.—The market committee are con- 


recommending the building of a new corn 
exchange. Three sites have been considered, 


| but the most eligible one is said to be in Wheeler- 


street, upon property known as Parson’s-court. 


Rochdale.—At a meeting of the estate com- | 
mittee of the corporation, after a lengthened | 


discussion, it has been decided to commence the 
proposed alterations and improvements in the 


| Guildhall of this city forthwith, from the plans 


proposed by Mr. H. Andrews, the city surveyor. 
The alterations to be effected will include im- 
provements in the portion of the Guildhall 
devoted to the magistrates, and a renovation of 
the interior of the old hall. 

‘orcester. — The three slaughter - houses 
ordered by the Town Council to be erected at 
the north-west end of the Cattle-market ap- 
proach completion. They have been built ao- 
cording to the plaus of Mr. Rowe, city architect. 
and have ventilating 
cupolas. At the rear of each house are fasting 
pens, from which the beasts are brought for 
slaughter. There are in addition a boiling-house 
and other requisite offices for obtaining water, 
&c. The whole is well drained. 

Wigan.—At the next quarter sessions of the 
for the county, the following resolution is 


peace 
to be moved :—“ That a plot of land containing | carving 


340 square yards, or situated at 
Ince, in the division of Wigan, be taken on lease 
for 


|The committee unanimously recommended the closed since last September, for the purpose of 


| und ing a restoration, under the superin- 
_tendence of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, of London, 
/architect. It was found that only the walls of 
_ the old church were in a condition to be left up, 
80 that the restoration comprises, besides a new 
‘porch, new roofs, floors, doors, windows, and 
fittings. All the wood-work is oak. The roof 
|of the nave has a deep cornice on the wall- 
| plates, moulded principals and purlins, the 
circular ribs carved in the spandrels, and the 
‘space above the collar-beam filled in with 
; cusped tracery. The roof is covered at the 
| backs of the rafters with oak boarding. The 


| sidering the question of a new corn-exchange. | chancel-roof is boarded, and divided into panels 
The council had referred the matter to the com- | 
| mittee, and a report has been drawn up strongly intersections. The seats in the nave have 


iby moulded ribs, with carved bosses at the 


| tracery in the panels of the bench ends, and the 
fronts of the book-boards. The pulpit and 
prayer-desk are moulded, and have open tracery 
work in front, with a considerable amount of 
carved work. The font is in stone, with oak 
top and ornamental iron-work. The altar is of 
oak, with carved panels in front, and the altar- 
rail is supported on pillars, carved and moulded. 
The floor (except under the seats, being there of 
wood) is laid with tiles and pieces of stone 
alternately, some of the tiles glazed and some 
plain. The masonry has all been restored, and 
a bell-tarret added to the west gable,—the old 
turret having been gone for many years. The 
east window has been made somewhat larger, and 
filled in with stained glass, the subject being the 
parable of the “Good Seed,” executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne, of London, 
who also supplied the mosaic-work over the 
altar. The other windows are filled in with 
cathedral glass in small! quarries, with a narrow 
ruby border, the two quatrefoils of the west 
windows being occupied with the arms of the 
i family. ‘This restoration has been 
carried out at the sole cost of Mr. Leonard 
Pickering, of Wilcote Grove. Mr. Joseph Castle, 
builder, of Oxford, executed the works, and the 
ing was done by Mr. Chapman. 


| 





Blackheath (Worcestershire).—The memorial 
stone of a new church at Blackheath, Rowley, 





he term of 999 years, at a yearly rent of }has been laid by the Countess of Dudley. The 
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intended church has been designed by Mr.| has been opened. This chapel is situated in one 
Hopkins, architect to the Worcester Archi- | of the principal thoroughfares of the town. It 
diaconal Church Building Society, and the is built in the Italian style of architecture, from 
building will be erected by Mr. Wilson, of| designs by Mr. W. Peachey, of Darlington, the 
Birmingham. The estimated cost is 6,4001., of | builder being Mr. C. Young: it will accommo- 
which 5,0711. (including 2,0001. from the Earl of | date upwards of 500 persons. 
Dadley and 2,0001. from “ Delta”) have been | 
collected. The church will, when completed, Baptists have been erecting in a central part of 
accommodate 850 persons, and contain a nave, | the town has been opened. The building stands 
north and south aisles, vestry, organ-chamber, in Church-street. It has a Gothic front, and 
and children’s chapel. The church is to be built two flights of steps lead up from the entrance 
of bricks. The nave is 80 ft. in length, 29 ft. part to the doors giving access to the interior. 
wide, and 54 ft. high. |The area of the chapel is 72 ft. by 40 ft., and it 
Liverpool.—The chief stone of St. Saviour’s will seat about 600. Underneath the chapel are 
New Church, Breckfield-road North, Everton, a large school-room and four class-rooms, and 
has been laid. It will accommodate a congrega- | they will accommodate about 400 scholars. The 
tion of 900; and the style of architecture is that work has been carried out by Messrs. Scholes & 
of the end of the thirteenth century. According Warrington, from the designs of Mr. Bidlake, of 
to the plans, it will consist of a nave with two Wolverhampton. The total cost, including site, 


Kidderminster—The new chapel which the | figu 


the chancel by Mr. Arthur Sparrow (the 
as a memorial of his father, the pi 3 em 
Hanbury Sparrow, of Penn, in the county of 
Stafford, and lord of the manor of Church Preen, 
by whose liberality the restoration of the church 
was principally effected two years ago. The 
res on the window represent nine events in 
the life of our Saviour, viz.— Magi, Presentation, 
Christ with the Doctors, Baptism, Temptation, 
Agony, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension, 
It was executed and supplied by Mr. Frederick 
Preedy, London. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Carlisle.—Miss Burdett 
Coutts has filled with stained glass the windows 
of the west end of this church, at a cost of about 
3001. Messrs. John Scott & Son, Rickergate, 
Carlisle, furnished designs for the windows, the 
firm having already filled with stained glass for 
Miss Coutts the east windows of the edifice, 





aisles, and of a chancel with two chantries. The 
length of the nave and chancel will be 109 ft. 
The nave will have a clearstory, and its walls 
will reach to a height of 47 ft., the height to 
the ridge of the roof being about 70 ft. The 
church will have three entrances from Breck- 
field-road North,—one with the centre of the 
nave, and the other two by porches, one of the 
latter being intended to serve as a base for a 
tower and spire, which it is hoped will be raised 
at a future time. The roof will be an open one, 
and that portion over the aisle will be supported 
by cross arches of masonry, instead of by timber 
framings. The chancel-window will have five 
lights; it will contain 230 ft. of glass. At the 
opposite end of the building will be another 
large window, having four lights, with tracery in 
the head, and a rose-window over. The arches 
at the side of the nave will be of 21 ft. span, 
17 ft. to the spring, and the height will be 27 ft. 
There will be three of those arches at each side, 
and the arrangement is such that the chancel 
and chantry arches will spring at the same level. 
The material to be used is principally the native 
red sandstone. The walls are already 5 ft. above 
the floor. Wrought stone is used throughout. 


will be about 2,4001. 

Farsley.—The foundation-stone of a new Bap- 
‘tist chapel has been laid at Farsley. The edifice, 
‘which is to be built from the designs of Mr. 

John Simpson, of Leeds, will be 90 ft. by 45 ft., 
inside measurement, and 40 ft. from the floor to 


The main window is composed of four lights; 
and the history of Stephen having been chosen 
as the subject for illustration, each of the four 
lights is devoted to an incident in the martyr’s 
life. Each group is under a crocketed canopy, 
and in the tracery above these canopies a demi- 


| the crown of the segmental ceiling. The walls figure of Christ is placed; while the-cinque-foil 
‘will be built of Horsforth stone, lined on the'on each side of this central circle is filled with 
'inside with brick. The style of architecture angels playing upon harps. The groundwork of 
| will be the Italian, with a bold stone cornice and the window is ruby glass, upon which is a scroll 
| rusticated quoins at the angles, and moulded pattern, and the predominating colours are ruby 
| dressings to the whole of the windows. The and gold, an effect having been produced by the 
| principal entrance will be a portico, with rectan- | introduction of a good deal of white. The general 
‘gular rusticated piers, surmounted by an en- style of the groundwork is floriated. The five 
‘tablature and ornamental vases. The edifice small single lights below the main window have 
| will seat 1,100 persons; and the total cost of it, been filled with a geometric pattern. The new 
including fencing, lighting, and warming, will windows are much lighter in their effect than 
be 3,5001., towards which at least 2,000. have those in the apse, where greater masses of deep 
been already obtained. | colour have been used. 

Bowdon. — The Congregational Church on : 
Bowdon Downs has been re-opened for divine | 
service. The nave or body of the building has, 
been prolonged westward as far as the site would | q 
permit, and transepts have been added on both | SCROCL-BUILDING BBWS 
north and south sides. Each transeptisdivided| Edgeley, near Stockport—New schools for 
from the body of the church by two arches sup- girls and infants are being built at the Roman 














In the chancel, and for the main part of the! ported by double columns. These columns are Catholic church here. The foundation stone was 
dressings, white Stourton stone is being used, | in two tiers, the lower portion connected together laid on Easter Monday, by Mr. E. W. Watkin, 


and the pillars and other portions of the erection, | 
which will have to support a heavy weight, will 
be of Cefn stone, with red Mansfield stone in the 
smaller shafts. The pavement will be of Staf- 
fordshire tiles, with stone borders, except in the | 
chancel, where Minton’s tiles will be used. The 
roofs will be covered with green slate, from 
Wales. The seats will be of pitch-pine, and 
there will be no gallery; but one-half of the 
sittings will be free. The entire cost of the 
building itself will be about 6,4001., and the cost 
of the site is 1,5001., of which 1,0001. have been 
contributed by Mr. F. A. Hamilton, and the 
remainder by the Church Extension Society, 
who have also given 3,0001. towards the building 
of thechurch. The architect is Mr. Gordon M. 
Hills, of London ; the contractor, Mr. Tomkinson, 
1 Liverpool ; and the clerk of works, Mr. James 
owes. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Parkgate, near Rotherham.—A new chapel, 
erected by the members of the United Methodist 
Free Church, has been opened at Parkgate. The 
new building is of stone, in the Early English 
style of architecture, and surmounted by a tower 
and spire. In the basement below the chapel is 
aschoolroom., The total cost of the erection has 
been 2,600. Messrs. Blackmoor & Mitchell- 
Withers, of Rotherham, have been the archi- 
tects ; and Messrs. Askew, Brothers, of Parkgate, 
the builders. 

Birkenhead.—A new church, to be called “ The 
Hamilton English Presbyterian Church,” has 
just been commenced in Laird-street. It is in- 
tended to accommodate 620 persons. The con- 
tract is being carried out by Messrs. R. Anderson 
& Sons, of Liverpool, for the sum of 2,2001. 
Mr. James N. Crofts, of Liverpool, is the archi- 
tect. The lecture-hall, which does not form 
part of the contract, will not be commenced at 
present. It will be placed at the back of the 
church. 

Shipley.—A new Moravian chapel has recently 
been erected at Baildon. The style is Gothic, 
and in size the edifice is capable of accommo- 
dating between 600 or 700 people. All the 
sittings are to be free. The cost of the erection 
is 1,4001., towards which about 1,0001. have been 
subscribed. Mr. Samuel Jackson, of Bradford, 


by carved capitals, carrying the principal support M.P., with the usual formalities. The esti- 
of galleries, the upper portion supporting the mated cost, including fittings, will be 1,5001. 
arches having similar capitals. There are The architects are Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & 
galleries provided in each transept, the separate Son, of Sheffield; and the builder is Mr. J, 
means of access to each being well arranged. Paul, of Knutsford. The exterior is of brick, 
There are also two new vestries. The style of with stone facings, and some slight admixture of 
architecture in the enlargement is Gothic, of the tiles, strings, &c. The entrance and staircase are 
Early Perpendicular period, the old portion of the at one end of the building through a dome 
building being also Perpendicular, but of a gabled, and surmounted by a cross. There are 
debased character. The new west end and each spacious play-grounds, and the site is cheerful 
of the transepts have large wheel-windows inthe and open. The schools are in all respects 
gables of different and original designs, and two planned to suit the requirements of the 
windows of two-lights each under, the heads of Privy Council aided by a building grant. The 
the windows being filled with tracing of the schools will accommodate 500 children, and it is 
Perpendicular type. The wheel-windows in the expected they will be completed by the end of 
transepts lighting the galleries isthesame. The September. 
gables are surmounted by crosses. There is| Masbro (Rotherham).—New schools for boys 
additional accommodation provided for about | and girls are being erected near the church of 
530 persons. The works have been carried out St. Bede, Masbro, by Messrs. Hadfield, archi- 
from the designs and under the superintendence tects. The group of building is composed of 
of Mr. Ernest Bates, architect, Manchester, and two schools, 55 ft. by 20 ft., placed at right 
we believe it is in contemplation further to im-| angles so as to communicate or be thrown toge- 
prove the building, particularly the part facing ther, with spacious class-rooms and porches. 
the Downs. |The design is a simple broad treatment of 
| brick architecture, of the twelfch century, 
| with stone facings, the face of the wall 
STAINED GLASS. _ being secured by bands of pressed brick: the 
| roofs are covered with slate. There are play- 
Congregational Church, Ramsbottom.—A large | grounds separate for boys and girls. The roofs 








stained glass window has been placed in the 
west end of the new Congregational Church, 
Stubbin’s Vale, near Ramsbottom, co. Lancaster, 
in memory of the late wife of Mr. Joshua 
Townsend, The window is composed of five 
openings and tracery. In these openings are 
figures, life size, of our Lord in the centre, with 
the four Evangelists, two on each side, beneath 
canopies. Under these, and forming the base of 
the window, are smaller canopies, the central 
being occupied by a figure of David, king and 
prophet ; and the side canopies are filled with the 
emblems of Evangelists, bearing scrolls, on 
which are inscribed the beginning verse of each 
Gospel. The tracery is filled with inscribed 
scrolls, monograms, and foliated works. In 
addition to this window the whole of the glass 
in the church is of an ornamental character, 
consisting of geometric work in different tints of 
cathedral glass and coloured borders, The 
windows are from the establishment of Messrs. 
RB. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 
Church Preen.—This little parish church has 





is the architect. 
Chipping-Norton,—The new Wesleyan Chapel 


lately received an additional adornment in the 
jform of a large stained-glass window, placed in 


are of open traceried timber. Mr. J. Ripley, of 
Masbro, is the builder. The estimate, with fit- 
tings, is 9501. 

Brinkworth.—The new school here has been 
opened. It stands on the hill-side, about a 
stone’s throw from the church. It has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Darley, of 
Chippenham ; and is a brick building with free- 
stone dressings. It isin the Gothic style, though 
very moderate in this respect with regard to 
windows, which have been altered to suit a 
suggestion from the Privy Council. The main 
room is 57 ft. 3 in. long by 18 ft., and there is 
class-room 20 ft. by 14 ft. Both rooms are 17 ft. 
in height from floor to ceiling. The schoolroom 
has a vaulted roof of stained deal. There are 
two entrances to the building, one on the north 
side and the other on the south-west side, over 
which a bell-turret stands. At the end of the 
school is the schoolmaster’s house, which is a new 
building, and in character with the school. The 
total cost has been about 1,2001. Mr, Millar, 
builder, had the contract. 

Denholme.—The foundation-stone of an Inde- 
pendent Sunday school has been laid here in 
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connexion with the chapel erected in 1844, The 
new building will accommodate 300 children. 
Its cost will be about 8001. The building will be 
66 ft. long by 36 ft. wide; inside dimensions, 
18 ft. high in the centre, and 14 ft. high at the 
walls. It is to be entered from the front, facing 
the road, by two doorways, with large three-light, 
ornamental window over them. The front will 
be gabled and surmounted by a moulded pediment 
cornice. Six semicircular-headed windows at 
each side and two at the front, in addition to the 
window over the door, will give light to the 
interior. The roof is intended to be supported 
by two rows of cast-iron ornamental pillars, 
which, being braced longitudinally by timber 
arches, will give the interior somewhat of the 
effect of nave and aisles. There will be two 
class-rooms at the end, which will be connected 
with the large room by sliding doors. These 
class-rooms will have fireplaces, and the large 
room will be warmed by hot-water and lighted 
by gas. The style of architecture is Italian. 
The plans have been designed by Mr. T. C. Hope, 
architect, Bradford. The works have been let to 
Messrs. Robinson & Ibbitson, masons, Thornton ; 
Messrs. Thresh & Illingworth, joiners, Bradford ; 
Mr. Thomas Walton, plumber, Bradford; Mr. 
Joshua Taylor, plasterer, Denholme; Mr. B. 
Hill, slater, Denholme; Mr. W. Atkinson, 
painter, Denholme. 

Rotherham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
school building, in connexion with the Rotherbam 
Congregational Church, has been laid. The total 
cost of the new building will be 6001., and it 
will provide accommodation for 500 children. It 
will be erected of stone, similar in quality and 
appearance to that of the church, and in the 
same style of architecture; and it will have a 
chapel-keeper’s house adjoining. It will contain 
one large room, 60 ft. by 33 ft., with an infants’ 
room, 19 ft. by 16 ft., and several class-rooms. 
Mr. Masterton, of Rotherham, is the architect ; 
bo contractors being Mr. Harper and Mr. Wood- 

ouse. 

Beccles.—The new National School-rooms in 
this town, which were commenced building 
nearly twelve months since, have now been 
opened by the bishop of the diocese. The build. 
ing, which is situated in Ravensmere, is a large 
structure, in red brick, having Gothic windows 
with stone mullions, and a slate roof ornamented 
and surmounted by a bell-turret. It has been 
built by Mr. R. A. King, of this place, from the 
plans of Messrs. Hayley & Dawes, of Manchester, 
at an entire cost of about 2,0001. It will contain 
150 boys, 100 girls, and 150 infants. There are 
convenient class-rooms attached to the boys’ 
and girls’ school-roms, and also lavatories for 
each school, 


Boohs Received. 


THE Quarterly Review for April contains a 
good paper “On the Use of Refuse,” which, 
though the subject is not new, has many points 
of interest and importance, some of them no 
doubt now for the first time collected together, 
and the whole forming one of the best papers ia 
the number.——* A Shilling’s worth of the 
United States of America,” compiled by Belding, 
Keith, & Co., and published by Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin, London and New York. Messrs. 
Belding, Keith, & Co., have prepared this 
epitome of the finances, railroads, trade, laws, 
population, &., of the United States, with a 
business purpose, as American bankers and 
merchants who offer their services for the tran- 
saction of business; but the compilation is a 
very useful one, containing an immense 
amount of tabular and other information. 














Miscellanen, 


Tue THamMes EMBANKMENT AND THE District 
Raitway.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
have considered a proposition received from the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company that the 
Thames Embankment from the Temple Gardens 
to Blackfriars Bridge should be a solid embank- 
ment, and that the question of liability to pay 
compensation be referred to an arbitrator. An 
answer was ordered to be returned accepting 
the proposition on certain terms,—that each 
party should deposit half the estimated amount 
of compensation, and the railway company pay 
forthwith to the Board the 200,0001. referred to 
in their Act of Parliament; an answer to be 
returned in seven days. 





| fracture of the leg, from which she died. Several 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—We are able to 
state that the rebuilding of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre will be commenced in about a fort- 
night’s time, the site being nearly cleareg. 
The designs, prepared by Mr. Charles Lee, of 
Whitehall-place, have been approved by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
the site being Crown property. 

UncoverineG or A Statve or THE Prince Con- 
SORT IN BirmincHaM.—The Mayor of Birming- 
ham has performed the ceremony of uaveiling a 
statue of the Prince Consort in the Art Gallery 
of the Midland Institute. The statue, which is 
of white marble, is the work of Mr. Foley, R.A. 
It stands on a pedestal as near as possible to the 
spot where the Prince Consort stood when he 
laid the foundation-stone of the Midland Insti- 
tute. The cost of the statue is 1,100l., which 
has been raised by public subscription. 


A LanpLorp aND HIS Poor TENaNTS.—At 
an inquest held at the Sessions House, Broad 
Sanctuary, relative to the death of Elizabeth 
Nutts, aged 70, who fell from a dangerous stair- 
case at 16, New Peter-street, and so met her 
death, it was stated in evidence that the house 
in question is let out in single rooms, the deceased 
occupying the first-floor back, In order to get 
to her room she had to walk along a narrow piece 
of board, placed over a well-staircase. From 
that board she fell, and sustained a compound 


of the lodgers spoke as to the decayed and 
broken-down stairs, and their ineffectual com- 
plaints to get them repaired. All the landlord 
or his agents thought of was to collect the rents, 
and leave the positively dangerous stairs unre- 
paired. The jury found a verdict of accidental 
death, and expressed their opinion that the land- | 
lord should at once have the stairs repaired, and 
not allow them to remain unprotected and in a 
dangerous condition. 














Venrers ror Watts. — According to the 


Lapy pe Roruscuiny’s Inpustaiat Exui- 
BITION.—It_ is announced that the industrial 
exhibition to be held at Halton, Bucks, under 
the patronage of Lady de Rothschild, will be 
opened with much ceremony on Whit Monday 
by Mr. Disraeli. An influential assemblage will 
be present. 


New Enotish Cuaren at CHantitiy.—A 
new Wesleyan chapel was opened at Chantilly 
for divine worship on the 2lst ult. It was 
announced that the chapel was all paid for, 
and that there only remained a comparatively 
small amount to be raised for the surroundings of 
the building. 


Stream naisep py Gas.—A machine on Jack- 
son’s Patent, at Lyon’s-wharf, one of the grana- 
ries near Queenhithe, is exciting attention. The 
principle is the substitution of gas for coal, but 
in such a form that power can be obtained in a 
small space. The machinery which illustrates 
the working of the process was erected by Middle- 
ton, engineer, of Southwark, and in a space of 
about 6 ft. by 5 ft. the power is supplied for raising 
sacks of grain from the barges in the river at 
four different places at once. The boiler will 
generate steam from cold water in twenty 
minutes after the gas is lighted, and when once 
generated steam can be kept up by one burner 
at trifling cost. It is proposed to apply it only 
where small power is needed. 


THE pRoposED New Water Works ror 
LLANELLY.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Board of Health, tenders for haulage and laying 
pipes in connexion with the new water works 
were opened. There were twelve tenders sent 
in for contract No. 3, the lowest by Messrs. 


| Bewicke & Lambert, being 1,4211. 13s. 4d., and 


the highest by Messrs. Griffiths & Thomas, 
1,9181. The number of tenders for contract 
No. 4 was the same. The lowest was by Mr. T. 
Jesson, 2821. The next highest was by Messrs. 
Bewicke & Lambert, 2951. 15s., and the highest 





Boston Transcript, a man in Cambridge, Mass., 
has made an invention by which wood hangings 
will take the place of paper. ‘“‘ A very delicate, 
simple, and beautiful machine has been con- 
structed, which will take a portion of a tree, 
after it has been cut the right length and width, 
and shave it up into thin ribbons as wide as a 
roll of house-paper, making 150 to the inch. 
These rolls of wood are placed on the walls by 
paperhangers with paste and brush, precisely in 
the same manner with paper. The wood is wet 
when used, and really works easier than paper, 
because it is much more tough and pliable. In 
these days, when variety is songht for, one can 
finish the walls of his house in different woods 
to suit his taste. One room can be finished in 
bird’s-eye maple, another in chestnut, another in 
cherry, another whitewood, and soon. Thus he, 
has no imitation, but the real genuine article 

upon his walls.” Something similar, we believe, ; 
has been done in England for some time past. 


Tue Prisons or LONDON AND MIDDLESEX.— 
The Howard Association have issued another 
tractate, treating especially on this subject. They 
state in it that two at least of the metropolitan 
prisons (that of Holloway, belonging to the City, 
and Coldbath-fields, belonging to the county) 
have, under the able management of their pre- 
sent governors, displayed in a noteworthy degree 
the practicability of a great and advantageous 
increase in the adoption of remunerative and re- 
formatory labour in gaols. Whereas the average 
cost of each English prisoner is 341., and the 
average earnings of each only 2l.° (in many 
prisons only one, or two farthings per day), the | 
inmates of Holloway Prison (most of whom are 
committed for a month or less) have earned up- 
wards of 9001. clear annual profit on their labour, 
in addition to a specially large amount of useful | 
economic service rendered within the walls. 
Some of the long-time prisoners almost earn | 
their own cost. It is of importance that the | 
industrial reformation of criminals should con- | 
tinue to be promoted in the London prisons, and | 
there is room for much further advance even in | 
this direction. But just at present the subject | 
of prison dietary claims the attention of the | 
Association. Prisoners, however, should cer- | 
tainly not be placed in a condition even equal to 
that of the honest outside or workhouse poor; 
but the chief deterrent, and at the same time 
the most reformatory and economic treatment, 
should consist in a rigorous enforcement of an 
ample quantum of task-work. Real hard work, 
and the enforcement of it (but without semi- 
starvation), is a condition most useful and most 

















hateful to the generality of criminals. 


was that of Messrs. W. & T. Thomas, 6631. 6s. 8d. 
After some discussion the tenders of Messrs. 
Bewicke & Lambert for both contracts were 
accepted, subject to the usual inquiries. 


INAUGURATION OF THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL 
Liprary at BirmincuamM.—The Shakspeare 
Memorial Library at Birmingham has been for- 
mally opened in the presence of the mayor, 
several members of the town council, and a large 
number of the donors. The library, which con- 
tains upwards of 1,000 works in English and 
foreign literature, together with a number of 
portraits of the great poet and pictures illus- 
trating his writings, &c., has been incorporated 
with the free libraries of the town, and made 
over to the town council under certain condi- 
tions for its proper maintenance. A handsome 
room has been fitted up for the reception of 
the collection. The furnishings of this room, 


| which are of a quaint and Shakspearian cha- 


racter, have cost the corporation 600I. 


GREEN Guass ror Prant GrowrH.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Thompson, of Dalkeith, in speaking of a 
visit to Belvoir, says :—‘“ Descending to the large 
kitchen-garden in the vale beneath the castle, 
we saw a long span-pit full of greenhouse plants, 
including azaleas, epacris, and such like, and 
which had all the glass shaded green, by being 
washed inside with what painters call green dis- 
temper powder mixed with butter-milk, except 
two sashes. The plants, when placed in this 
pit some months before to make their summer 
growths, were all in the same general state as to 
health and vigour. They got the same treat- 
ment as to water, ventilation, &c., the only 
difference being that those in the two lights re- 
ferred to were under the clear glass, the others 


‘under that which was shaded green; and had 


we not seen the plants with our own eyes, we 
could not have believed that there could have 
been such a difference in their health, growth, 
and general appearance, and all in favour of 
those under the green glass. Nor was this 
growth at the expense of maturity, for we exa- 
mined the azaleas minutely, and found them 
well set, with fine hard flower-buds. The shade 
of green was but a light one, yet such was its 
effect in this case : and we beg to-call the atten- 
tion of physiologists to the fact, in which there 
may be something of great importance to horti- 
culture. If such a shade is found to be per- 
manently beneficial to vegetation, glass of the 
colour could easily be made. If beneficial in 
summer only, then Mr. Ingram’s colouring can 
be made available for the summer, and be 


washed off in autumn.” 
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IMPROVEMENT OF EpinsurGH InrirMary,—A 
movement has been set on foot to raise a fund 
for the rebuilding of the medical hospital of the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. The estimated 
cost of the work is about 100,0007. Nine sub- 
scriptions of 1001. each, and several of 5001., 
have been announced. 


Tur Paxton Memontat Musevm.—There has 
just been held a large meeting of working men 
at Leighton Buzzard,.in promotion of a move- 
ment set afloat by the Working Men’s Institute 
there, for the erection of a museum in that town 
in honour of Sir Joseph Paxton, who spent his 
earlier days in the vicinity. Funds are flowing 
in, and Lord Charles Russell is expected to lay 
the first stone on an early day. 


An AGREEABLE Mretinc oF WoRKMEN AND 
Masrers.—The employés of Messrs. Pictor & 
Sons, Bath stone merchants, Box and Corsham, 
Wilts, with a few of Messrs. Pictor’s friends, 
upwards of 300, recently met at dinner in the 
new workshops of the firm, which were deco- 
rated with evergreens, &c. The feast was given 
to celebrate the coming of age of Mr. W. 8. 
Pictor, and his accession to the firm. There 
were many present who had been employed by 
the firm upwards of thirty years. The men 
continued to enjoy themselves with singing, &c., 
until late in the evening, when they broke up, 
well pleased with their entertainment, notwith- 
standing the arrangements had been conducted 
in strict accordance with the principles advo- 
cated by the firm, viz.—‘ total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors.” The workmen em- 


ployed at Messrs. Pictor & Son’s depdt at Pad. | 


dington were entertained at a supper, and s0_ 
participated in the general rejoicing of employers | 
and employed. 


Tue AtperT MemorraL Museum aT EXTER. 
This structure, of the selected design for which, by 
Mr. Haward, we gave a view and plan in our vo- 
lume for 1864, page 415, has been formally opened. 
The edifice has been erected at a cost of 12,0001. 
A grand fancy fair was held, besides a host of 
festivities, during a whole week, in commemora- | 


tion of the event. It was soon after the death of | 


the Prince Consort that Sir Stafford Northcote 
suggested, at a meeting of the Exeter School of 
Arts, that a memorial should be erected in 
honour of his Royal Highness. The idea was 
warmly taken up, and it was agreed that the 
memorial should take the shape of a museum, 
school of art, and free library. At a public 
meeting, 1,8001. were subscribed towards the ob- 
ject, and the late member for the city, Mr. R. 8. 
Gard, gave the site, which is worth 2,0001. The 
foundation stone was laid October 30,1866. In 
thelinterior the main architectural feature is the 
staircase leading from the ground-floor. The 
stairs commence in the centre of the floor, and 
at the top of the first flight is a niche filled by a 
statue of the Prince Consort, which has been 
executed by Mr. Stephens, a local sculptor. 








TENDERS. 


For Mr. Southcott’s new premises, Commercial-road, 
Pimlico. Mr. F. Sullivan, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Parker :— 

Jackson .o...ceccccssceees anetel wevaaniee £1,605 0 
OTN  sinacnocicsiniesindnsianssieemniigniseaibi 1,298 
Piper & Wheeler .............000000 1,297 
King & Son............ 
Richards ............... 
Lacy & Flexman .., 
Saunders ere 
Muspratt ......... 
Richardson 


ecosoooo 
ecocoooecese 





For works at Cowfold, ‘Sussex, Mesare, E. Habershon, 
Brock, & Webb, architects :— 


Keys coerisipniienas oan tonesnentapheuphesints 395 0 O- 
Manley & Rogers......00 00. 7 00 
DOD wistintpiccenercancesccveewitisnigens 5 @ 0 
Te , Te ~-. 2,523 0 0 
Wilcox & Spurgeon 0 0 
NIE nicsoniinusinndigacrcotoncesvesisionti 0 0 
Bish .. sepushinetucecorertoessetnes 00 
Nightingale isfeiiacho renee tesiaeninteneig 267 0 0 
Pengoe 00 
RE 0s scnespnittchenuncinnentvonsiomescc 00 





For erecting premises at Be srmondsey, for Mr. Wailace. 
r. J. Gale, architect :— 
Ep II iscicksensnsemsnnescnse £630 0 0 
ils so seceeesensonbecesesesovesersssssoeees 584 0 0 
Maiers..... - 563 0 0 
NG cesiicintpistitibitatinsme conse 555 0 0 
pg RIL ELC ie COE 507 0 0 
RI Soi siessepesesansashitmpreeneses 495 0 0 





For slterations et premises, Mill-strect, Bermondse 
for Messrs. Roberta, Adiard, & & Co, Mr, Rikingtos’ 











architect :— 
Coleman ...... : vows £195 0 O 
Eustace ». 19 00 
WE. cikanassionincdanen 177 0 0 
Wale wanecie ~ we 0 8 
Preston. (sceepted).. eonncootsestes 162 0 0 





granted oni taint ee ee 
tone-road, Caterham, Surrey, Mr. Geo. Robson, 


ene = 
With attics. Without attics, 
© WArd....cccccc..0.sss00ce, B985 0 0 ccc... L8G O O 
| aes se 804 00 4... 843 0 O 
Baldwin" ...... sobsentin GD OD scenes 830 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to reductions, 


For new bathing establishment at Folkestone. Mr. 
Joseph a architect, Quantities by Messrs, Pain 








& Clark 
For Building. 
Prebble ... £9,095 
Bowley........ ecgnmspanuboneoscebeerseren . 7,987 
Petts 7,125 


























eoceocoescs scoeocoo 
ecoocooosesos socoooo°o 











For erecting a new chapel for the Welsh Presbyterians, 
Newcastle-Emlyn, cag for Rev. T. Thomas, Swan- 
sea, architect. Materials fit for use from the old chapel 
to be taken ny suntonstnt ah the sea 





the sum ded d from t of tende: 
Woodward & Davies ..... pabheuniais £1, ‘491 17 10 
Jones & Thomas ........0...0006 pcek 1,370 00 
Jones & Williams...............000.0 1,350 13 6 


Lloyd & Evans (withdrawn)... vary . 1,192 7 8 
Edwards and Evans (accepted) 1 180 0 0 


For new Wesleyan ve Alsager, Cheshire. Mr. 
Geo, B. Ford, architect 














Strenger £2,522 0 0 
} ETS pintstienimaineie andenien 2,40 0 0 
Osi Liciteecenies . 2,230 0 0 
For three houses at Wolstanton, near Burslem, for Mr. 
Clement Nash. Mr. Geo. B. Ford, architect :— 
NG ah Re SI -. £2,878 14 0 
PR ieivcniathion mein - 2, 4 3 
Bennett & Cooke ... 2,766 0 0 
Brindley & Critchlow ... 2,560 0 0 
Blackhurst 2,496 0 0 
Bowden ..... 2,482 0 0 
Newton , 2,020 0 0 





For St. Paul’s church, Addiscombe, Croydon. Mr. E. | 






B. Lamb, architect. Quantities supplied by the archi- 
| tect :— 
OMe restccess . £6,619 0 0 
Patman & Co. . 699 0 0 
Carter & Son........ . 6,979 0 0 
Claxton & Hops ... 6,939 0 0 
pene 5,830 0 0 
Gammon & Son..... 5,773 0 0 
EC ncciaiscans 5,500 0 0 
Stains & Son ......., 5,498 0 0 
Wardle & Baker ........... 5,400 0 0 
Mundy & Hutchinson. 5,250 0 0 
SII ccnccevcsisicsanetios 5,200 0 0 
SS eee . 4,989 0 0 
oom & Flaxman., 4,838 0 0 
Co CREAR EE 4,845 0 0 
Hatton 4, 00 








For house on Prospect Hill Estate, Walthamstow. 
ne Ne W. A. Longmore, architect. Quantities not sup- 
pli 


Munday & Hutchinson ......, sceevsee £750 0 0 
RIDE . sine voiesaquenegess venatencieeotian » 33.90 
OM cancrceosivcnndicoans pide Gene 595 0 0 
Elms (accepted) .......... erscccees +... 680 0 0 























eSesccoeoosoescosesescoosocessoso 
escooscococooocososcoosessecoso 





For erecting a new Congregational chapel at Canning- 
ton, near Bridgewater, Somerset, for the Hey. B B. Hurman 
and the Committee. Messrs, Habershon, Brock, & Webb, 
architects :— 





NI ans csicasctssucintciin aceabatnii soe £910 0 O 
Kitch, Brothers ..........0ccccscsssoees 79010 0 
Padden . 767 10 O 
PORDNIOU, jstiincherissiinscinaniiusadabiiciises 750 0 0 





For building new Baptist chapel and schools, Coventry. 
Mr. John D. Webster, architect. Quantities supplied: _ 
260 




















Beith .,....00revreces scneerentinonanenien tie i) 
Woff : Kendal 2,400 Q 0 
Marriott 2,378 0 0 
Norwood.,, 00 
Trow & Sons 2200 0 0 
ke 2,198 0 0 
Claridge xen 0 0 
shenntnodnescentousiesihe é 00 
Haywood 2,000 0 0 
Ww dnd 1,000 0 0 
PIE I IS i ovcvcuecserioveibocnne’ 1,900 0 0 


ee ee Wn ate tee 







































































£1,998 0 0 
fm ming a 1,897 0° 
we ln 1,829 0 0 

ston cavanepestessesasneens. Le @ 0 
Seniors (accepted) eeneeneesacssation: Agee ae 
See hea sas &ec., for Mr. John B. Sopet, Basing. 
stoke. Charles Smith, Reading, architect :— 
£2,199 0 0 
 — enagg 2,158 0 0 

2,008 7 0 
ene NE ee 
Pool. 1,981 15 0 
Matthews 1,051 0 0 
Stevens 1,830 0 0 
Dover 1,827 0 0 
Grover 1,816 0 0 

TNE .ccrccccesensenecsote voccsessanvents Se Oe 
Alway (accepted). Lebaees wetness Spee 6:8 
For constructing sewer in the Crown-road, Fulham, 

for the Board of Works for the Fulham district: co 
Reddin £3,120 0 0 
Wilson 2,300 0 0 
Keeble 2,772 0 0 
Chamberlain ........c...s00ereserercee 2,600 0 0 
Bloomfield ............. panentineiessent 00 
Moxon 2,200 0 0 
Floyd 2,140 0 0 
Goodai 2,128 0 0 
Hitest BOG, woacesccevssssceserennces See O DO 
oe sae $$ 

i RG cccencasnsiseestsonpeneenar a 
Views cagiaiy te 88 

igmore (acce: ) wevececonsssscn ay 
Porter a 1,250 0 0 





For constructing sewer in the Falham-road, Falham 
for the Board of Works for the Fulham district -— 









































£3,967 0 0 

Wilson 3,420 0 0 

Keeble ......... heels srerarcosceennens Syne. @ & 

3,300 0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

060 

2,200 0 0 

‘ 2,199 10 0 

For both of the aboce. 

BNO isscaccncorscnucncevacsdnsabtoenn - 6,940 0 0 
IIE con wscibvassniisiiniaed ar FF t 
For constructing the King’s Scholars Pond sewers, St. ] 
John’s-wood, for the Memepeten Board of Works :— ’ 

Seott & Co. ae i 
Hill & Keddell.. wee 12,800 0 0 f 
DONOR. cliietiacicttiinots ‘ 12,09 0 0 r 

J.&8. ‘3. Williome.. 11,900 0 0 
Wi gti ecscsncosarssevase ‘ 11,600 0 0 c 

Smith & Co.........0.0 eecssecteienns SO OS 
Crockett ..0.cecscsseesses 9,300 0 0 . 
RR > icici thew vitnnsigaiesthy 9,250 0 0 s 

ayy ga csgcapence nonndas: aa oe 
PUI Skee: . 8,64 0 0 ‘ 
1 

For finishing public-house and s oining at Leyton > 

or pa for Mr. W. Richardson, Ae M. Dean, archi- t 
t: i 

NTI ices nwinveiniestdscbecies aaaaislimoadene £2653 0 0 

Davey... - comes G0 OO 

Mansfield ................ ‘ aww 489 0 0 


Harris (accepted) Sritericatinnto 467 0 0 





Fora Exige to Beaumont-lodge, Winchmore-hill, Middle- 





a H. Rowley, architect, Quantities ‘by T. Yi 
ner & Vaughan ........ apincneiin . £1,354 0 0 
Field “ — chovevenbavhussusesengeanes 1,226 0 0 
Rivett . cdknoee 1,213 0 0 
Bayes . sali thiaae psapiieabsiniiiasng ponthint.; en: 
NG sac .cccscssveniverseuiovection 1,129 0 0 
IED siccencnkislilcorseocestiooch se 1,084 0 0 
King & Sons socrcecenmnsocs yee. O&O 
Shatpiagion ry: a . 1,048 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SH. B.&W.—J.B. S—E. D, R-~@. L—W. H.-R. E.—P.—8. CG. 
& &—J, B.—A. H.—G. §.—A, K.—Dr. F.—G@, L. P.—W. F. R.— 


been successfully pat into practice ?).—F. A. (received).—M. E. (de- 
cision would depend on ci-cumstances, Take proper advice).— 
G. J. (next werk). 

Nors.— Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
should not accompany lists of tenders with which they are concerned 
may prevent the omission by sending lists themselves, We cannot 
repeat l.sts on the ground of such omission. 

We are compelled to decline pointing ont books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be acoompanicd 
by the mame and address of the sender, not mevessarily for 
publication. 

Norn—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
Public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








Advertisements cannot be recewed for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m., 
om THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL Testimoniars left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corirs onty should be sent. 

or NOTICE. —All Communications respect- 


addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-strest, Covent Garden. Al other 
Comnnententions should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
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